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Make no little plans— 
they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood 
and probably themselves 
VL male )@n el-¥i a -1-1 174-16 B 


Make big plans— 
aim high 
Tale ale)el-m-lale m0) 4.0 
remembering that a noble, 
foyed{or=] ime |t-lo4e-la8) 
(o)alex-mu a -1e0) c6(-10 1 mal-1'-1 ae lo 
but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, 
asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. 


(Daniel H. Burnham) 
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JP Pedestal Grinders 10K Precision 


Lathes—$388 up. 


Time is always at a premium in every 
: shop course—there’s always more 
. to teach than time permits. South Bend 
Machine Tools help overcome this 
condition. Simplicity of operation reduces 
the time needed to develop machine- 
handling ability. Students “‘catch on’”’ 
faster and they can concentrate on 
developing their skills. Less work will be 
spoiled . . . and they’ll need less 
supervision. South Bends accomplish this 
through their safety features. . 
simplified power drives . . . positive action 
controls . . . distinctively shaped knobs 
recognizable by touch . . . large feed dials. 
Now is the time to find out all the | 








SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana 
advantages of South Bend Machine 


Please send information on [] 9” to 16-24” Lathes, [] Mill- Tools—mail the coupon 


ing Machines, [] 7” Bench Shapers, [] 14” Drill Presses, 
(_] 8” and 10” Pedestal Grinders, (] Tools and Attachments, 


|} Teaching Helps (films, books, charts, etc.). 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Name___ 





Builders of Better Tools 
Since 1906 


School_ 





Street- i : ‘ _.. City & State_ 
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APRONS: APPROVED BY PARENTS 
Dress your class in uniform protection. 
ECONOMICAL 
APRONS ARE A NECESSITY 

Shop Orgonization Plan. 
Full cut aprons, expertly 
constructed, 4 colors - 4 sizes. 
by Plus BONUS APRONS. Details, 
== material samples in Circular 29 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
NO. 29 
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COATS: 2 Distinctive Styles 
Expertly tailored Top quality 
material. Designed exclusively 
for the Industrial Arts Teacher. 
In 5 colors Details, material 
samples in Circular 29 


Me School Apron Fothea: 
CAN-PRo 


28 EAS McWILLIAMS ST 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 














JEWELRY PARTS—GEM STONES 


Your best retail and wholesale source of materials, 
supplies and equipment for Jewelry Making, Gem 
Cutting and Enameling. We supply schools, —- 
ists, retail and manu facturing jewelers. SEND 

FREE CATALOG. We are celebrating our ost 
Anniversary. 


GRIEGER’S INC. 


1633 E. Walnut Street 
Pasadena 27, Calif. 











“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 

NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— | the hotel and institutional fields offers un- 

FREE usual opportunities today to men and women 

Sa ap ER 
FOR YOUR Griginal and only 00 ering Tesi- 
dent and home - i training courses 
GUIDANCE | has prepared a E folder for Guidance 
FILE Officers giving tall vietails about this fascl- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 








LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room DR-4904, Wash. 7, D. C 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 








CARVING TOOLS 
SETS 


HOBBYCRAFT 









Schools & Dealers. 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write To-Day. 
(Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 















A Complete Ceramic Service 
for Schools Ceramics is our only busi- 


ness. We handle a com- 
plete line of kilns, wheels, tools, clays and 
glazes. Our many years experience qualifies 
us to help you set up and supply a ceramic 
course for your school or community. 


Activities in a Ceramic Textbook 
1.50 


Send for our new large 1959 catalogue of 
ceramics and copper enameling supplies. 
Complete with Instructions. Free. 


Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
7 Elm Street Oneonta, New York 
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| COMMENT | 


AT A meeting of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Board of Education Aug. 27 Board 
Member Mr. George F. Rand, Jr., ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the entire 
group when he commented on the 
success of the national convention of 
the AVA... 

Mr. Rand paid tribute to the many 
leaders in vocational education from 
all parts of the country who attended 
the series of meetings and expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity af- 
forded by the convention to show 
these leaders what the Buffalo schools 
have done in the field of vocational 
education . . 

Our Board and Superintendent 
Manch were very much impressed 
with the tremendous volume of activ- 
ities encompassed by the AVA and 
with the very fine exhibits in all 
phases of a vocational program. They 
feel all who attended gained much... 
—By A. E. CULLINAN, Assistant Sec- 
retary, for: PASCHAL C. RUBINO, 
President; Mrs. ELMER MILCH; 
PETER Gust ECONOMOU; MgRs. 
JosePpH A. STAROSCIAK; GEORGE F. 
RAND, Jr.; Dr. JosEPH MANCH, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

* * * 

MAY I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my thanks for your part in ar- 
ranging the recent AVA convention. 

.I thought that it was especially 
well organized. Your timely remarks 
on the status of vocational education 
left me with many challenging 
thoughts. I am sure all who attended 
left with the feeling that AVA is the 
finest professional organization one 
could be privileged to be a member 
of.—PauL M. Day, Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tor, Faribault, Minn. 

ok * * 

I WISH to congratulate you, your 
staff, and the Executive Committee 
for the arrangements and for a very 
fine conference in Buffalo. Most of 
the people in attendance that I talked 
to thought it was a real success and 
you and your staff and the Executive 
Committee should share in that glory. 
—O. I. PAULSON, President, State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education, 
Salem, Ore. 

* * * 

I ENJOYED the entire convention 
the most of any of the four that I 
have attended. — BEATRICE CAMP- 
BELL, President, Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association. 





OLIVER Sanders give 
that smooth, superb finish 





The Oliver No. 298 Belt Sander is ideal for 

school shops. It takes little floor poe. 
Sands stock up to 58" long, 26" wide, , as 
high at one setting. Dust hood and bag keep 

ag work clean. Write for Bulletin 
o. q 


Oliver also makes Disk and Disk-Belt 
Sanders for school shops 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








NEW VOCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Fine and Applied Arts r. z. Farnum, 
Art Dir. Rhode Island School of Design 
$1.00 


The Medical Technologist . s. 
Jackson, National Committee for Careers 
in Medical Technology $1.00 

The Scientific Instrument In- 


dustry J. R. Irving, Dir. Public Infor- 
mation. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Assn. $1.00 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P. 0. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SPECIALIST 


with degree plus minimum 5 years work 
experience in industrial training or related 
activities. To devise and develop specific 
training programs and courses, train in- 
structors, audit and evaluate effectiveness 
of these programs for company operations 


in the Middle East. 


Write giving full particulars regarding 


personal history and work experience. 


BOX NO. B5 





ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 


Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 


Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or more copies 30% 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 277 Manchester, Conn. 











THE JOURNAL APPLAUDS AVA LEADERS 


ONORED by AVA with Out- 
H standing Service Awards at 

Buffalo were Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully, Phoenix, Ariz.; Thos. H. 
Quigley, Atlanta, Ga.; Florence Fall- 
gatter, Ames, Ia.; Gilbert G. Weaver, 
New York, N. Y.; Arthur B. Wrig- 
ley, Trenton, N. J.; H. C. Fetterolf, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; and Robert E. Smith, 
Columbus, O. 

Mrs. Scully, Miss Fallgatter, Mr. 
Fetterolf and Mr. Quigley are all 
Past Presidents of AVA who have 
served the association with distinc- 
tion in this and other capacities. 

Mr. Weaver has offered outstand- 
ing contributions as Chairman of 
AVA’s Committee on Research and 
Publications for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Wrigley has served AVA in 
many important roles that include: 
Chairman, T & I Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee; Convention Pro- 
gram Chairman for T & I; and as a 
member of numerous committees 
within the organization. 

Mr. Smith, as the author of many 
popular texts and books, has substan- 
tially augmented the literature of the 
field. 





AVA President R. E. Bass presents 
the Award of Merit to Robert N. Hos- 
kins for his outstanding contributions to 
vocational agriculture and forestry con- 
servation. Mr. Hoskins, who is an in- 
dustrial forester, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co., has done much to pro- 
mote the further development of voca- 
tional education. 

Awards of Merit were also announced 
for Elmer G. Voigt of Wisconsin, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
and General Motors. They will be 
presented later. 
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. .. Honored for Outstanding Service 


Outstanding Service 
Award Recipients: 
Florence Fallgatter, 
H.C. Fetterolf. 


Below: 

Thos. H. Quigley, 
Gilbert G. Weaver, 
Eva W. Scully. 


Arthur B. Wrigley 


Honored for attending 20 or more AVA Conventions were Russell K. 


Robert E. Smith 


Britton, Colo.; Blanche Nechanicky, N. Y.; George P. Deyoe, Ill., and C. P. 


Scott, of Pennsylvania. (Pictured below) 


Similar certificates were presented to Earl Bowler, D. C.; H. M. Byram, 


Mich.; Z. M. Smith, Ind.; Roy A. Newkirk, Va.; Ruth Huey, Tex.; H. E. 


Mauldin, Miss., and John E. Nelson, Vt. 
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THE COVER 


The Journal salutes 10 states that 
exceeded membership potentials for 
the current year. 

Other states can do it. too! As the 
new membership year begins and 
drives go into full swing, let’s make 
no little plans! 


AVA Officers 


President—R. E. Bass 

Virginia Department of Education 
Past President—Eva W. Scully 
Arizona Department of Education 
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LUMBER CO., INC. 
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| Woodworkers Catalog 
A FREE 10 instructors 


New, expanded, 120 page catalog with 
more items, information and money-saving 
ideas for school projects. Bigger sections 
on veneers, trim, finishing materials, spe- 
cialty hardware, upholstering materials, 
hi-fi hardware, etc. (student price, 25c, 
refunded on first order). 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 
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for added safety around machines 


Resilient, flexible, non- 
skid floor covering that 
prevents many accidents 
around machines. 
Instantly applied to any 
clean, dry surface. 

Cuts to any size, 

anyone can install it. 





LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES 


Tough, long lasting, flexible e Can be easily cut with knife or 
shears to any shape or size e Lay it in place... it sticks e Oil 
and water resilient @ Pieces butt tight . . . seams invisible e Ideal 
covering for all work areas, shops, showers, halls, any slippery- 
surface e Fully efficient, indoors or out @ Low in cost... Highly 
effective. Send for prices, samples, information. 

*Product of 3-M’s 


PATTERSON;)BROTH ERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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| COMMENT | 

THE CONVENTION was one of the best I have attended 
This was due not only to good programming but also to 
the cooperative efforts of many people—A. L. DEMonp, 
Supervising Director, Department of Business Education, 
District of Columbia. 

* * * 

I WANT to thank you for planning and conducting the 
recent AVA and NVATA Conventions in Buffalo. Much 
work is required to have a smooth running program such 
as we had this year. The members of NVATA appreciate 
your efforts in making this another successful one. 
PaAuL P. MECHLING, Treasurer, NVATA. 


* * * 





WE DEEPLY appreciate the opportunity of attending the 
NVATA and AVA Convention held in Buffalo. ... At 
the convention we exchanged ideas and learned more 
about the aims and purposes of our national association, 
all of which is necessary to the best growth and operation 
of our national, state and local programs.—TOoLLy H. 
Burns, President, Louisiana Ag. Teachers’ Association. 

* * 

THE CONVENTION of the AVA had a strong and 
favorable impact upon the community, particularly those 
engaged in education. The members of our Board of 
Education, all of whom attended one or more of the 
sessions, have commented very favorably upon the meet- 
ing and upon the organization. . . . It was a privilege and 
a pleasure to entertain the AVA people in our city.— 
GERALD B. LeIGHBoDy, Honorary Co-Chairman and 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * 

I WAS thrilled to have the opportunity to again participate 
in an AVA convention and take this opportunity to ex- 
press to you my thanks personally and in behalf of the 
Utah group representing vocational agriculture for the 
excellent manner in which the program was set up and 
conducted.—STANLEY S. RICHARDSON, Professor, Agri- 
cultural Education, Utah State University, Logan. 

* * * 

THE ARTICLE by Alex Dreier in the current (September) 
JOURNAL is one of the finest statements regarding the 
importance of vocational education that we have ever 
read. We hope you receive hundreds of letters of appre- 
ciation.—VERNE C. FRYKLUND, President, Stout State 
College, Menomonie, Wis. 

* * * 

SINCE I have returned from the convention I have re- 
ceived both oral and written commendation for the very 
fine meetings we had on the topic of International Educa- 
tion EDWARD BERMAN, Chief, Latin American Branch, 
Education Division, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

I WANT to compliment the Executive Committee and 
all those working im conjunction with the committee for 
the efficiently planned convention in Buffalo. To me 
this was one of our better meetings——F. D. JOHNSON, 
NVATA Vice President, Region V. 

** * * 

I FEEL quite sure the recent AVA convention, except for 
the non-air conditioned hotel, was one of the best I ever 
have attended.—O. H. Beaty, Iowa State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
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Latest Word 





THE 52nd ANNUAL Vocational Convention—held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 11 to 15—is featured in this issue 
of the JoURNAL. 


In little more than half a century, AVA’s annual con- 
ventions have spiralled from a handful of formal pro- 
grams to a vast network of concurrent sessions that pat- 
tern the future of vocational and practical arts education 
in the United States. 

We regret that limitations of budget and space prevent 
us from offering comprehensive reporting of the entire 
convention proceedings. We hope, however, that high- 
lights and other material featured in this issue will be of 
great interest to AVA members everywhere. 


Those who were unable to be in Buffalo missed a very 
successful convention. The finest hospitality, programs, 
arrangements and speakers marked each day as one of 
special achievement. We are indeed grateful to the many 
persons who contributed to each event as well as to the 
many delegates who offered concrete evidence of their 
interest and support through their active participation in 
convention affairs. 

The next annual convention is scheduled for Chicago, 
December 7-11, 1959. Why not set these dates aside and 
plan now to attend? We will look forward to seeing you 
there. 


THE AREA VOCATIONAL Education proposal is now 
Public Law 85-864. The language of a few provisions 
of the new act is quite different from that first submitted 
to Congress. This is not unusual. All legislation enacted 
by National Congress is a compromise. 

The measure, as finally approved, authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $15 million annually for a period of four 
years. Funds appropriated for carrying out provisions 
of the act “shall be used exclusively for the training of 
individuals designed to fit them for useful employment as 
highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge, as determined by the State 
Board of such State, in fields necessary for national de- 
fense.” 

The funds made available to states may be used for 
salaries and travel expenses of administrators, super- 
visors, teacher trainers, teachers, coordinators, vocational 
guidance counselors and others; purchase, rental and 
maintenance and repair of instructional equipment; pur- 
chase of instructional supplies and teaching aids; cost of 
transportation of students;. determining need for and 
planning and developing of area vocational education 
programs; travel expenses of state board and advisory 
committee members; training and work experience train- 
ing programs for out-of-school youth; and related instruc- 
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from WASHINGTON 





tion for apprentices. Equipment and teaching aids pur- 
chased with the funds shall become the property of the 
state. 

In the closing hours of the 85th Congress an appropria- 
tion of $40 million—about one fourth of the amount au- 
thorized—was approved for fiscal 1959 for carrying out 
the provisions of the “National Defense Education Act of 
1958.” A total of $3,750,000 was approved for fiscal 
1959 for Title VIII—“Area Vocational Education Pro- 
grams.” 

Copies of the act (P.L. 85-864) may be obtained 
upon request from members of Congress. The entire 
measure as approved by Congress and signed by the 
President is carried on pages 17500 to 17508 of the 
August 21, 1958 issue of the Congressional Record. 

The language of the measure relating to the sort of 
training for which funds could have been used, as ap- 
proved by the subcommittees of both the House and Sen- 
ate, read as follows: 

“ . . designed to fit individuals for useful employment 
in recognized occupations.” 

Had this language been kept in the measure, it would 
have been possible to use funds appropriated for training 
in any and all fields of vocational education. 

When the vocational title was approved by the full 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the lan- 
guage was changed to read as follows: 


“ . . designed to fit individuals for useful employment 
as technicians or skilled workers in recognized occupa- 
tions requiring scientific or technical knowledge.” 

This same identical language was retained as a part of 
Section 801 (Statement of Findings and Purpose) and 
Section 307 (Definitions) of Public Law 85-864. 

During consideration of the measure on the floor of 
the Senate, Senator Bush (R) of Connecticut offered an 
amendment to Section 303 which was approved. It con- 
tained the following language: 

“funds appropriated . . . will be used exclusively for the 
training of individuals designed to fit them for useful 
employment as highly skilled technicians or semiprofes- 
sional personnel in recognized occupations requiring 
scientific knowledge in fields necessary for national de- 
fense.” 

During one of the sessions of the House and Senate 
Conferees, the language in Section 303—which was ap- 
proved by amendment on the floor of the Senate—was 
changed to read as follows: 

“ _ .. funds appropriated . . . shall be used exclusively 
for the training of individuals designed to fit them for 
useful employment as highly skilled technicians in recog- 








nized occupations requiring scientific knowledge, as 
determined by the State Board for such State, in fields 
necessary for the national defense.” 

The above is the language that was finally approved 
by both the House and Senate as a part of Section 303. 
As already mentioned, the language in Sections 801 and 
307 relating to training is not the same as that in Section 
303. 

In the entire act no mention is made of any specific 
phase of vocational education—such as agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industry or distributive education. 
It is our hope that the language as finally approved will 
be so interpreted by federal officials that it will result in 
the use of funds for training technicians in any and all 
fields of vocational education “tas determined by the State 
Board for such State” to be “necessary for the national 
defense.” 

The Conference Report No. 2688 (copy may be ob- 
tained upon request from a member of Congress), which 
shows Congressional intent and will of necessity influence 
if not determine federal administrative regulations, con- 
tains on page 35 the following language: 

“. . the provision in the Senate amendment limiting 
the types of training for which the funds may be used is 
modified to delete the reference therein to “semiprofes- 
sional personnel’ and to give the State boards of voca- 
tional education the function of determining what are 
‘recognized occupations requiring scientific knowledge.’ 
Courses in public colleges or public junior colleges, which 
are not offered toward a baccalaureate degree and meet 
other criteria of ‘less-than-college grade’ courses, could 
be included by the State board under this program just 
as they are today under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts.” 


THE HISTORY of the area vocational education legisla- 
tion—which is now law—and a brief outline of the 
problems and difficulties encountered in securing its pas- 
sage, seem altogether fitting and proper. So, for the 
record, here it is. 

The Area Vocational Education proposal (S. 4301) 
was first introduced in the 84th Congress on July 27, 
1956 by Sen. Lister Hill (D) Ala., for himself and 26 
other prominent Senators. No hearings were held on this 
measure. It was introduced near the end of the 84th 
Congress primarily for the purpose of discovering its 
weaknesses and obtaining information as to the individ- 
uals and groups who would oppose it and support it. 

Soon after the 85th Congress convened, the measure 
(S. 1298), after considerable revision, was again intro- 
duced on February 20, 1957 in the Senate by Senator 
Lister Hill (D) Ala. for himself and 40 other prominent 
Senators. On February 28, 1957, a bill (H.R. 5465) 
which contained the identical provisions as the Senate 
measure was introduced by Rep. Carl Elliott (D) Ala., 
in the House of Representatives. No hearings were held 
in the House or Senate during 1957—for the reason that 
the Administration was sponsoring a schoolhouse con- 
struction measure. It was deemed wise not to press for 
action on the Area Vocational Education proposal until 
after action had been taken on the school construction 
bill. The school construction measure, which was de- 
feated, was not considered by Congress until quite late 
in the 1957 session. It was then too near the end of that 
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session to press for action on the Area Vocational Edu- 
cation bill. 

During the fall of 1957 Russia launched its first man- 
made satellites. This triggered an unprecedented criticism 
of public education — including vocational education— 
and a nationwide clamor for more and better instruction 
in mathematics, science and languages. 


Immediately, officials of the present Administration 
began work on an education legislation proposal which 
they hoped would be of value to our nation’s defense 
program. Soon after the 85th Congress reconvened in 
January 1958, President Eisenhower recommended an 
education measure that contained many of the provisions 


finally approved as the “National Defense Education Act 
of 1958.” 


This Administration-sponsored bill (S. 3163 and H.R. 
10278) did not carry a title or any provisions for voca- 
tional education. 


Soon after the Administration-sponsored bill was pre- 
sented, Sen. Lister Hill (D) Ala., introduced for himself 
and 27 other prominent Senators a defense education 
measure that contained a title authorizing $20 million 
annually for area vocational education programs. An 
identical measure (H.R. 10381) was introduced in the 
House by Rep. Carl Elliott (D) Ala. It was the sponsors 
of this bill—not AVA leaders—who proposed the inclu- 
sion of the area vocational provisions in the Hill-Elliott 
measure. In other words, vocational education became a 
part of the bill upon invitation and not as a result of 
pressure. Once the title was included, AVA leaders did 
exert influence to have it remain a part of the measure. 


Extensive hearings on the Hill-Elliott and the Admin- 
istration-sponsored measures were held by both House 
and Senate Committees. On March 10, nine AVA wit- 
nesses spent most of the day presenting testimony before 
members of the House Education and Labor Committee 
in support of the area vocational title of the bill. On the 
following day, March 11, the same witnesses testified 
before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
AVA witnesses were well received by both Congressional 
Committees. 

While the defense education proposals were under 
consideration, Congressional committee members were 
encouraged—directly and indirectly—by legislative liai- 
son representatives of the Administration to eliminate the 
vocational title. This naturally made it an uphill fight to 
keep this title as a part of the total measure. 

Action came first in the House. The two subcommittees 
of the House Education and Labor Committee to which 
the measure was referred voted to keep the vocational 
title as a part of the bill. A few days later, when final 
action was taken by the full House Education and Labor 
Committee, the vote was 13 to 12 to eliminate the voca- 
tional title. 

This defeat came largely because legislative liaison 
representatives of the Administration and certain others 
(whose names I can give and will give if they keep up 
their unwarranted opposition to vocational education) 
were spreading the false propaganda that the President 
would veto the measure if the vocational title were in- 
cluded. 


(continued on page 8) 
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FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


SUBJECTS... 


What's Ahead? 


T THE HEIGHT of excitement 
, + Sputnik, a respected col- 

league in another field said, “it’s 
quite likely that the practical arts and 
vocational subjects will have to fight 
for their lives from here on.” 

He had reference, of course, to the 
numerous attacks being made on the 
so-called “frills” in education and the 
demand on the part of many self- 
appointed specialists outside of edu- 
cation for a return to the “good old 
days” when the academic subjects 
constituted the entire curriculum and 
the schools were operated for the 
privileged few. At a time when many 
are inclined to blame the “frills” in 
the schools for most of the nation’s 
ills, it is well to remember that the 
school system we had in the “good 
old days” was really a hold-over from 
a master-slave economy in which the 
ruling classes were educated through 
the medium of books for a life of 
leisure, and the working classes were 
educated for work through appren- 
ticeship. In contrast, what we have 
in this country today is a system of 
universal education designed to edu- 
cate all of the people, children and 
adults, as homemakers, workers and 
citizens. 


OUR SCHOOLS are not as good as 
they should be, and it is conceded 
that we need to place more emphasis 
on and to provide better instruction 
in the areas of mathematics and sci- 
ence. A limited number of people 
should be taught to communicate ef- 
fectively through the different lan- 
guages of the world. Such emphasis 
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Dr. H. H. London congratulates AVA President Bass 
on his impressive handling of convention assignments 


By H. H. London 
AVA President-Elect 


is needed, not because these subjects 
are superior for the training of the 
mind or as preparation for college, 
for evidence indicates that they are 
not superior for these purposes. They 
are practical and, in fact, essential in 
a technological economy and for the 
national defense. 

The practical arts and vocational 
subjects offered in our schools are 
likewise essential to the economic 
well being and the common defense 
of the country. What’s more, only 
about 17 to 18 per cent of our pop- 
ulation is engaged in the professions; 
the remaining 82 or 83 per cent is 
employed as house-wives, farmers, in- 
dustrial, business, and service work- 
ers. It is the function of the practical 
arts and vocational education to per- 
petuate and improve the productive 
know-how of the people employed in 
these enterprises. From the stand- 
point of methodology these subjects 
have an advantage; they are concrete 
in nature and they appeal to the nat- 
ural impulses of children. Experi- 
enced educators everywhere recog- 


nize in these subjects an important 
phase of a well-rounded school pro- 
gram. They are here to stay. 


MOST OF the criticism now being 
directed toward our schools should 
have a wholesome effect. Its major 
result, this writer believes, will be a 
school program in which we shall 
differentiate on the basis of kind in- 
stead of amount. That is, eventually 
we will come to classify our students 
more realistically and direct them into 
programs more neaily on the basis of 
their ability and the needs of society 
than we have done in the past. As 
this is done, it seems clear that greater 
use, not less, will be made of the 
practical arts and vocational subjects 
in the training of the masses. How- 
ever, we are likely to find these sub- 
jects taken chiefly by students whose 
ability and interest place them largely 
outside of the professional groups. 
Smart teachers in these fields will ac- 
cept this and make the most of it, 
realizing that there are more Indians 
than there are Chiefs! 








Used and Praised in Hundreds of Schools! 
BERGER “all-in-one” Drafting Kits 


All needed drafting 
tools combined in this 
one easy-to-carry case! 
Students come to class 
fully equipped, don’t 
have shes the loan of 
a protractor, a triangle 
or scale. Sessions get 
under way promptly! 
Instructors in hundreds 
of schools say it's to- 
day’s indispensable 
teaching aid. Tell your 
students about it. 








YOUR CHOICE OF 8 DIFFERENT 
DRAWING SETS — PLUS 





Protractor French Curve 

Engineer's Scale Draftsman’s Tape 

Architect's Scale Pencil Pointer 

8” Triangle (45°-90°) 2 Drawing Pencils 
Berger Drawing Set #510 10” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers 


plus complete kit: $10.50 
Prices quoted are for 6 or 
more kits. Instructors may 
buy sample kit at same 
low price. 


All in attractive, durable, 12” x 16” 3-way 
zipper carrying case of scuff proof, waterproof 
Texon with slide-in handles. Inner compart- 
ments for papers. Opens to 16” x 24”. 


Prices for Complete Kits: $7.86 to $18.90 











New Economy Size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58 
Choice of Drawing Sets . . . plus 


Protractor French Curve In handy 10” x 14” zip 
12” Triangular Scale Pencil Pointer rong carrying ae aes 
6” Triangle (45°-90°) Drawing Pencil play note, papers 
8” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers Opens to 14” x 


Write for literature and complete prices. 


rm R= SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. , 
B FE (5 E 43 WILLIAMS ST., BOSTON 19, MASS. ae Rcl 














NEW WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
MOTOR WINDING INSTRUCTION KIT 





Consists of all parts of a % Iph motor and a copy-righted 
Manual of instructions for winding and completely assemble 
motor ready for use. Entirely different from previous West- 
inghouse Kit. 


Ideal for Industrial and Vocational Training. All data ex- 
pressed in very Elementary manner. Price of the Kit $17.50 
at Lima, Ohio. 


Manual alone available for $1.50, which will be credited 
toward cost of Kit if ordered later. To order a Manual, 
address P. C. Wright Box 562 Frederick, Md. To order a 
Kit, Address: 


WESTINGHOUSE Box 566 Lima, Ohio 


LATEST WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


(continued from page 6) 

No attempt was made to get the vocational title re- 
stored to the measure by an amendment on the floor of 
the House, though many members of Congress indicated 
their willingness and desire to sponsor such an amend- 
ment. It was decided it would be better procedure to 


depend on the House and Senate Conferees to restore 
the title. 


On the same day that the vocational title was elimi- 
nated by the House Committee, Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D) Calif., introduced in the House a separate bill (H.R. 
13241) which contained the exact language in the voca- 
tional title of the Elliott bill. This measure was approved 
without opposition the next day by two subcommittees 
of the House Education and Labor Committee and later, 
by the full Committee. Rep. Roosevelt did not press for 
House action on his measure. He held it in abeyance— 
ready for action—should the Senate or the Conferees 
eliminate the vocational title from the defense education 
measure or should Congress fail to approve the defense 
education bill. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee ap- 
proved the vocational title but amended it, as already 
reported in this column. While the measure was being 
considered on the floor of the Senate, the vocational title 
was amended further. After the measure was approved 
by both the House and Senate, conferees representing the 
two legislative bodies were appointed to resolve the dif- 
ferences in the measure as approved by the two branches 
of Congress. After several days of meetings, the Con- 
ferees agreed on a compromise measure which included 
Title VI1I—Area Vocational Education Programs. This 
compromise measure was approved by overwhelming 
majorities in both the House and Senate. A few days 
later it was approved by the President. 


Although the language is not as broad and compre- 
hensive as most vocational educators would like it to be, 
the concept of federal support to states to promote the 
further development of area vocational education pro- 
grams has been approved by National Congress and is 
now law. It is our hope that in years to come the measure 
can be amended and revised in such a way as to provide 
funds that will help stimulate the further development of 
area programs of every kind of vocational education 
needed in all the states and communities throughout the 
nation. 


THE JOINT Federal-State Action Committee has become 
active again. For brief details of the latest proposal of 
this Committee see page 33. It seems perfectly ridiculous 
that the Joint Committee would again propose repeal of 
all federal vocational education acts only a few days 
after Congress, by an overwhelming vote, approved an 
additional vocational measure. Is this Committee out-of- 
step and out-of-tune with members of National Congress 
who speak for all the people? 


ile 


| Executive Secretary and Editor-in-Chief 
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| COMMENT | 


OUR ENTIRE central office staff at- 
tended the convention. Comments 
have all been good as to quality of 
meetings, arrangements, and schedul- 
ing. The state directors were particu- 
larly appreciative of the arrangements 
for their meetings. — EMMETT 
O’BRIEN, Past President, State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

* * * 

OUR PARTICIPATION in the 1958 
AVA convention was profitable and 
pleasant for the U.S. Air Force Re- 
cruiting Service—we are looking for- 
ward to participating in next year’s 
convention. — JOHN E. COoONDRON, 
Colonel, USAF, and Director, Adver- 
tising and Publicity, 3500th USAF 
Recruiting Wing (ATC) Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

ok ok * 


THE CONVENTION. was very en- 
joyable and the programs were stimu- 
lating—HAROoLD M. OstTREM, Direc- 
tor, Vocational & Adult Education, 
the Saint Paul Public Schools, Minn. 

* * * 

THE AVA EDITORS Workshop 
proved there is much interest in such 
activity. Communications are vital to 
our work at: the convention and 
through the year. — H. E. THROCK- 
MORTON, vocational agriculture 
teacher, Huntington, W. Va. 

* * * 

YOU ARE certainly to be congratu- 
lated for the part which you and your 
office had in the recent AVA Con- 
vention. . . . In my opinion it was 
well organized and conducted and 
the program was both inspirational 
and helpful—HERBERT R. DAMISCH, 
Illinois State Chief, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation. 

* * * 

MAY WE, the Executive Committee 
of the Nebraska Vocational Agri- 
cultural Association, take this op- 
portunity to express our appreciation 
... for the well organized convention. 
—DUANE DUNNING, NVAA Secre- 
tary. 

* ¢ »*s 

MANY PEOPLE have expressed sat- 
isfaction with the manner in which 
the 1958 Convention reached a peak 
of performance.—EARL M. BOWLER, 
Assistant Director, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Universal Hand Press 
THE PRINTMAKER’S PRESS 


The only true all around 
graphic arts press 


Etching, lithography, woodblock, 
linoleum 


Detailed instruction booklets furnished with press 
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Write for catalog and supply list 


REMBRANDT GRAPHIC ARTS CO. INC. 


Stockton, New Jersey 
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AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 
REBUILDING 
AND 
MAINTENANCE 


By Harold T. Glenn 


First volume in the new CHILTON AUTO- 
MOBILE MECHANICS SERIES. Covers the 
entire process of engine service with a sepa- 
rate chapter devoted to each phase of the 
work. This enables anyone doing a repair 
job smaller than a complete engine overhaul 
to refer to the section which applies to the 
job at hand without reading the entire book. 


466 action-type illustrations. . 


AUTOMOTIVE JOB 
SHEETS 


Complete, illustrated, step-by-step procedure 
for Vocational, Technical, High Schools 


Write in for copies of 30-day approval: 


1. The Engine with Supplement on the Fuel 
System, $3. 


Il. The Chassis, $2.45 
Il. The Automotive Electrical System, $2.45 
Teacher's Manual and Sourcebook, $1.35 


WINE 
ayTomosiLe & 
REBUILDING 


m 
MAINTENANCE 
—— 





AUTO 
REPAIR 
MANUAL 


29th Edition. 


Over 3,000,000 


copies sold! Over 


3,000 pictures, diagrams 


and cut-away charts. Size, 9" x 12". More 
than 1,000 pages. Complete specifications; 
illustrated descriptions; trouble shooting 
charts and tables; complete vital data 
tables; road services and towing chart; ap- 
proved methods of servicing. 7.9 


MANUFACTURING 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 


By Arthur C. Ansley 


A one-volume summary of production that 
points up and relates the technical, design, 
and manufacturing problems, their applica- 
tions, techniques and economics. 788 photo- 
graphs. For executive, purchasing agent, de- 
sign engineer, foreman and all students and 
instructors in high school and colleg indus- 
trial courses. 561 pp. $12.50 


Write for information on the finest ARTS AND CRAFTS Series in America 
CHILTON COMPANY — BOOK DIVISION 


5éth and Chestnut Sts., Philaelphia 39, Pa. 
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The Journal salutes AVA wives and families who show their deep interest in AVA and vocationai 
education by participating in AVA convention week activities with fine spirit; good fellowship. 


AVA’s Home Economics Education 
Executive Council 


AVA’s first workshop for editors 
attracted more than 70 enthusiastic 
participants; will be scheduled 
annually. Here, Dr. G. Harold 
a ; " Silvius, Mich., discussion chairman, 
Neldon Taylor, Calif., who serves NVATA as Chairman of Public distributes materials with the help 
Relations, studies outstanding publications issued by state agricultural of Margaret Scholl, Tx., 
teacher associations. panel member. 
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The Ship carries on, —=t7 
always, with fun, prizes 
« 





and information for 
all. Gene Fink; 
R. C. Stucker. 


Ruth Sarver, Wash- 
ington, is secretary 
and A. A. Himelick 
of Indiana is president 
of the Officers of 
Affiliated State 
Associations. 








State Directors 
President O. 1. Paulson, 
Ore., poses with 
Ronald Jones, member 
of his State Board of 
Education, after 
looking over state 
publications AVA 
mounted for exhibit. 


CONVENTION TIME, “38 


Ti 52nd annual vocational meeting brought more 





Also interested in AV A’s exhibit is smiling Stephen 
of East Lansing, Mich., who encouraged his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Doeseth, to study it, too. 


than 1,500 AVA members and friends into Buffalo 

for the week of August 11. In the course of at least 
150 general and divisional sessions and special functions, 
new concepts were declared — issues were resolved — 
achievements were recognized—and problems were Samuel H. Caplan of Pa., John Beaumont, USOE, 
studied. Robert Stoner, Pa. State Director, and John Saunders, 

Main speakers Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick and Dr. USOE, confer together. 

Owen B. Kiernan offered stirring addresses of wide ap- 
peal. AVA Executive Committee members skillfully of- 
ficiated in a variety of capacities throughout the week. 
Recreation was not neglected, for on Tuesday, Aug. 12, 
chartered buses took hundreds of conventioneers to 
i Niagara Falls for sightseeing and supper. 











: Under the able chairmanship of Ferd E. Kamprath, 
ae New York State people did a wonderful job of arranging 
for and entertaining AVA. The JOURNAL salutes all 
| those who did so much to make certain AVA’s 52nd 

meeting would be great, as it reports convention time, 
58. 
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The T &1 Policy and Plannin 


Anderson. Byrl Shoemaker, not shown, succeeds Dr. Reese as chairman 


The Canadian luncheon, with R. B. Bradley (center) in charge 


AVA Past Presidents line up for roll call. Standing: Frank C. Moore, H. C. 
Fetterolf, Martha Creighton, Cecil Stanley, J. F. Ingram and Eva W. Scully. 
Seated: Thos. H. Quigley, John A. McCarthy, M. D. Mobley, and C. L. Greiber. 
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g Committee, standing: Wm. G.:‘Loomis, Richard S. 
Nelson, Samuel L. Fick, Russell K. Britton, F. J. Konecny, Carl Anderwald. 
Seated: O. H. Beaty, Robert M. Reese, Tom G. Bell, Harold Porter, A. B. 








Rex H. Smelser (1.) chaired a fine 
meeting on training in the 
fishing industries. 


Joseph T. 
Nerden, 
Chairman of 
the Resolu- 
tions Commit- 
tee, offers his 
report. 
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i ~ 2 o 
Ernie and Billy Humphrey, sons of 
Carl M., of Missouri, with Paul 
McWilliams, Lathrop, Mo., and 
John Mowrer, Unionville, Mo. 


Bob Mullin, Sears Roebuck a oe 
Foundation Executive Secretary 

discusses the new DE film produced 
through the courtesy of his 
organization. | 
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Joseph Deluhery, Publicity 
Chairman and Gerald B. 
Leighbody, Honary 





Hilda Watson, Director, Education Dept., American Hotel Association, chats Convention Chairman who 
with Edward H. Letchworth, trustee, Statler Foundation and Major General was cited as “man of the 
Andrew T. McNamara, The Quartermaster General, U. S. Armed Services week” by the Statler-Hilton. 
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Convention Chairman Ferd E. Kamprath, third from 1., found time for everything, and 
with contagious good fellowship, in spite of a devastating schedule. 





T. E. Barry of DeWalt and State Directors Emmett O’Brien 
of Connecticut; O. I. Paulson of Oregon. Mr. Paulson suc- 
ceeds Mr. O’Brien as President of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education 


Arthur Walker, a past vice 
president of AVA (for busi- 

ness education) reports 
for the nominating committee. 





en 
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C. Thomas Olivo, L., 
Past President of 
NAITE checks the 
program with his 
successor, 

Kermit Seefeld 
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Taken from the Buffalo address of 
Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner 
of Education in Massachusetts 











What's 


T A TIME WHEN over three and a 
A half million Americans are be- 
ing trained in the field of voca- 
tional education, it is a distinct privi- 
lege and honor for any citizen to come 
before the assembled leaders of that 
program. Additionally, it is a most 
stimulating challenge for a chief state 
school officer to be afforded the op- 
portunity to discuss our problems dur- 
ing a period when American educa- 
tion is “under fire.” 

In recent years the favorite indoor 
sport has been criticizing our schools 
and colleges. Two groups have 
emerged—the conservatives suggest- 
ing an immediate return to the “good 
old days,” and the “space cadets” who 
are demanding that we arrive in the 
25th century overnight. The wise 
counsel of the ancient Chinese philos- 
opher is perhaps appropriate for both 
groups of extremists. He wrote, 
“There are two types of fools. The 
one who says ‘this is old, therefore it 
is good.” The other who says ‘this is 
new, therefore it is better’.” 


CRITICISM, as such, is not a novelty 
in the field of education. In a typical 
year up\v2ids of 200 articles appear in 
publications of national circulation. 
Since the launching of Sputnik I last 
October, however, the number has in- 
creased to well over 300 with the con- 
demnatory tone much sharper and the 
articles far more destructive in scope. 
The situation is somewhat similar to 
the plight of the Boston Red Sox in 
my home city. Since 1946, when they 
last won the American League pen- 
nant, articles appear at the opening 
and close of each season on “What’s 
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RIGHT 


with our schools! 


Wrong With The Red Sox?” Sports 
writers and citizens delight in “accen- 
tuating the negative.” The parallel in 
our profession is obvious, with the 
critics from the vantage point of a 
soapbox in orbit inciting parents and 
citizens to join their ranks and cru- 
sade against the schools and their 
present leaders. One inspired author 
pleaded such a cause under the gos- 
pel-title, “Speak Out, Silent People.” 

Many have rallied to his plea and 
have become the self-appointed “Lord 
High Executioners” of our public 
school system. Among the crusaders 
one finds a distinguished naval leader 
who delights in firing broadside after 
broadside into America’s largest tar- 
get—public education. Another 
prominent writer who describes his 
qualifications as a father of three chil- 
dren and the owner of a typewriter, 
has assumed the role of the educa- 
tional expert with panaceas by the 
dozen. 

These are well meaning people who 
perhaps have discovered that reproof 
and sensational denunciations attain 
headline prominence far more readily 
than praise and commendation. That 
others have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions is evident from the following 
eye-catching titles: 

Crisis in Education, Must Schools 
Be Palaces, Pity the Poor Superin- 
tendent, Why Our Children Can’t 
Write, Our Schools and Their Faults, 
Do Children Waste Years in School, 
Aimlessness in Education, Why John- 
ny Can’t Read, Blackboard Jungle, 
Are the Public Schools Godless, 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Why 


Teachers Quit School, Educational 
Wastelands, and Schools Without 
Scholars. 

The criticisms of these writers run 
the gamut from claims of “fumbling 
failure” to teach the 3 R’s to claims of 
“complete failure” in religious and 
character education. 

To some extent criticism is good 
for public education but to be con- 
structive we must present facts accu- 
rately and without emotional over- 
tones; criticizing to improve, not to 
destroy. In his Notes on Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote “... Ignor- 
ance is preferable to error; and he is 
less remote from the truth who be- 
lieves nothing than he who believes 
what is wrong.” 

Many of our critics who pose as ex- 
perts, have never visited a school in 
operation. They have developed a 
magic, “long-distance” evaluation 
technique relying on hearsay evidence, 
a few honest observations, and a 
plentiful supply of half-truths. To 
this technique they apply the broad 
brush of generalization. As an exam- 
ple, we have been disturbed by recur- 
ring headlines on juvenile delinquency 
in New York City. Without wishing 
to belittle the seriousness of this situ- 
ation, may I point out that the 644 
pupils suspended recently, represent 
0006 per cent of the city’s school 
enrollment. The generalization ap- 
proach unfairly condemns the other 
99.9994 per cent of the student body. 

An equally disturbing technique 
(regrettably used by one of our major 
television networks) is that of high- 
lighting a minor but novel program, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 


and by implication letting the public 
conclude that the program is univer- 
sal. In a documentary film depicting 
the typical American high school, 
scenes were used showing boys en- 
rolled in a cooking class at Alhambra, 
California. By omitting scenes in sci- 
ence laboratories, math classes and 
foreign languages, the viewing audi- 
ence was left with the conclusion 
that all boys enrolled in cooking and 
no boy carried the standard college 
preparatory subjects. What was left 
unsaid was that the high school en- 
rolled over 2000 students (over 50 
per cent boys) of whom only 30 
elected cooking in what amounted to 
a class period. No mention was made 
of over 1000 in math courses, 700 in 
foreign languages, and 1046 in the 
sciences. 


Alhambra is not alone in the arena 
of distorted criticism, on the question 
of high school subjects. Author Keats 
in Schools Without Scholars (who 
believes the American high school 
turns out graduates who have been 
taught how to dress for a date, play 
football, make copper ashtrays, and 
very little else) has the following to 
say about vocational subjects in a 
special chapter carrying the banner 
title Vocationai Training and Other 
Frills. Here are some of the literary 
gems from that particular chapter: 


“ 


. we [the citizens] should regard 
vocational training coldly.” 


“ 


. an aura of anti-intellectuality 
envelops vocational schools.” 


“ 


. vocational children . . . society 
has decreed them second-class citi- 
ees. 


“ 


. vocational programs may in- 
volve training, but not education.” 


“Another argument against any voca- 
tional training is that there are more 
than 20,000 different jobs in America 
today and you cannot honestly teach 
one, or half a dozen, without teaching 
them all...” 


Mr. Keats may not be bothered by 
the fact that no less an authority than 
Dr. James B. Conant (distinguished 
former President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and former Ambassador to Ger- 
many) disagrees with him. Dr. Con- 
ant, presently conducting a most com- 
prehensive study of the American 
high school, has the following to say 
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about vocational education: “The 
vast majority [of high school students] 
should be electing a set of courses 
that fit into a vocational pattern... . 
With what appears to be the basic 
assumption underlying the arguments 
for postponing specialized instruction 
I find myself in complete disagree- 
ment. To my mind, it is desirable 
for as many boys and girls as possible 
to have in mind their ultimate voca- 
tional goal when they choose their 
high school studies in the 11th and 
12th grades.” 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS concern- 
ing subjects in the comprehensive 
high school? State legal requirements 
and to a certain degree college en- 
trance requirements determine the of- 
ferings of our high schools. A great 
majority of colleges standardize their 
requirements for admission using a 
pattern of 15 Carnegie units. This 
pattern usually includes English—3 
units; Mathematics—2 units (usually 
Algebra and Plane Geometry); social 
studies—2 units (including required 
United States History); science—2 
units; and a foreign language—2 
units. If there has been a decline in 
the subject competencies or the qual- 
ity of enrollees, the College Entrance 
Examination Board isn’t aware of it. 
This is particularly noteworthy con- 
sidering the tremendous increase in 
the number of students who now go to 
college. Although the tests are not 
used to compare students but rather 


COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


are to identify candidates who have 
the mental ability to succeed in col- 
lege, they nevertheless reveal other 
information of interest. On the whole 
they indicate that young people pre- 
pared in public high schools score a 
little better than those from private 
college-preparatory institutions. 


After being admitted to college 
what kind of record do they achieve? 
A follow-up study at Harvard by Carl 
Seltzer of freshmen on the Dean’s List 
and the numbers of passing and fail- 
ing students, found that students ad- 
mitted from public schools presented 
considerably better records than the 
private school students in spite of the 
fact that there was little or no differ- 
ence in intellectual potential or in 
academic background between the 
two groups. Lewis Wiggin analyzed 
the top 100 and the bottom 100 men 
in the classes of 1954 and 1955 at 
Yale and concluded that it is more 
likely that the individual public school 
graduate will achieve a good academic 
record than a private school graduate. 
Davis and Frederiksen in a study at 
Princeton stated that on the average 
public school students did better aca- 
demic work during the freshman year 
in relation to ability as measured by 
the verbal section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, than did private school 
graduates. 


In another survey at Harvard in- 
volving the classes of 1951 and 1952, 
two-thirds of those who graduated 


Dr. Alexander Brin, member of the Massachusetts State Board of Education; 
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EDUCATION MUST FIT THE SOCIETY IN WHICH IT FUNCTIONS 


magna cum laude and summa cum 
laude were from public schools, but 
of the entire enrollment only half 
were from public schools. Another 
check on quality of performance is 
found in the number of students ini- 
tiated into Phi Beta Kappa. In 1954 
a check was made of the records at 
Harvard, Yale, and Colgate. At Har- 
vard. again, where approximately 50 
per cent of the students are from 
public schools, 66 out of 111 were 
initiated into Phi Beta Kappa. At 
Yale, although only 45 per cent are 
public school enrollees, 45 out of 83 
were admitted to membership in this 
academic honor society. The third 
institution, Colgate, found 30 of 34 
initiates were public school graduates. 

These statistics are in no way pre- 
sented as a criticism of private 
schools, but to reflect the quality of 
both systems. The private institutions, 
which include those of parochial 
background, are rendering exemplary 
service, and complement the program 
of the public schools. 

A further examination of subject 
enrollments in our secondary schools 
refutes the claim that courses of in- 
tellectual worth are no longer offered. 
In the field of modern and classical 
foreign languages, although empha- 
sis may vary, these subjects have not 
disappeared from the public school 
curricuiuum. A greater number and 
per cent of the total American youth 
population are enrolled in both mod- 
ern and classical foreign languages 
today than in 1900, even though en- 
rollment comparisons indicate that a 
larger per cent of high school stu- 
dents was registered in foreign lan- 
guage study in 1900 than in 1956. 

The same situation exists in mathe- 
matics and science. The majority of 
public schools offer a full program in 
mathematics and science. Only the 
very smallest of schools lack major 
courses in these subjects. It appears 
unmistakably clear that substantially 
higher percentages of young people 
aged 14-17 are studying science and 
mathematics today than were doing 
so 50 years ago. 

One of our critics in Massachusetts 
has asserted publicly that less than 
12 per cent of high school students 
study algebra and geometry. Similar 
inaccurate information has been pub- 
lished about the sciences and foreign 
languages. Here are the facts con- 
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cerning high schools of Massachu- 
setts: 

64.4 per cent of our students are 
enrolled in algebra; 50.7 per cent in 
plane geometry; 73.3 per cent in 
general science; 60 per cent in bi- 
ology; 49.5 per cent in chemistry; 
33 per cent in physics; and 47.4 per 
cent in foreign languages. 

It should be pointed out that stu- 
dents may enroll in different curricu- 
lum offerings. Those not included 
above in algebra, for example, would 
be taking a course in general mathe- 
matics. 

Additionally, these students are 
doing well in their studies. Among 
other cities conducting comparison 
tests, Cleveland, Ohio, discovered 
that modern youth has the academic 
edge on his earlier counterpart. More 
than a century ago in 1848, the 40 
best pupils in Cleveland were given a 
special test. In 1947 a similarly 
chosen group of talented youngsters 
took the same test. The examination 
included definitions of words, mental 
arithmetic, written arithmetic, Ameri- 
can history, grammar and geography. 

The 1947 boys and girls outscored 
those of a century before, compiling 
a total of 955 correct answers to 924. 
Similar results were obtained in the 
other cities. 


THE FOREGOING observations 
and statistics can be documented and, 
I believe, shed some light on not 
what’s wrong with our schools but 
What's Right with Our Schools. We 
are far from being complacent, how- 
ever, and readily admit that no school 
is as good as it could or should be. 
In attempting to improve our pro- 
grams of public education we earnest- 
ly solicit the continuing endorsement 
and support of the majority of our 
parents and citizens. What can they 
do specifically, to assist us in these 
critical times? May | present five sug- 
gestions. 


> SUPPORT the purposes of education 
in the public schools. The primary 
purpose of education has been, is 
now, and we assume will continue to 
be, training for American citizenship. 
We recognize that the only sound 
basis upon which to maintain an in- 
telligent citizenry is through educa- 
tion. Yet, in many homes and fre- 
quently in our own profession, we 
neglect the teaching of civic behavior 


and social responsibility because of 
pressures to teach specific skilis. This 
is particularly the case in vocational 
education where our program is ori- 
ented toward the practical in terms of 
work. We are convinced of the im- 
portance of vocational and technical 
competence, but must be reminded 
that the worker is also a person and a 
citizen. The objectives of civic re- 
sponsibility, human relationships and 
economic efficiency were never meant 
to be mutually exclusive. 


When human relationships are 
neglected, the following words of 
caution by General Omar Bradley 
become significant. “The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom 
and power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethi- 
cal infants.” 


Daily opportunities must be given 
students to understand and appreciate 
our lawful heritage. Problem areas 
must be discussed openly and frankly. 
These should include intercultural 
education—working with individuals 
and groups of different backgrounds, 
labor-management relations, effective 
membership in large organizations, 
the importance of our tax structure, 
the duties and obligations of the voter, 
politics in a democratic society, and 
many other topics vital to the be- 
havioral outcomes for effective Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


> RETAIN the present philosophy and 
structure of the American public 
school system. Education must fit 
the society or culture in which it is 
intended to function. Many of the 
critics suggest that to compete with 
the Russian system of education we 
should adopt their methods and struc- 
ture. Imitation of the U.S.S.R., even 
in the most limited fashion, would be 
a tragic error. Theirs is a ruthless 
plan designed to serve the political, 
economic and military goals of the 
Soviet State. It would be unthinkable 
to suggest its acceptance in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Many of our critics would have 
you believe the academic grass is 
greener in Europe and other parts of 
the world. Those who have lived 
abroad and studied foreign programs 
of education state categorically that 
the American public school system is 
second to none. The unparalleled 
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progress of the U.S. since 1789 sim- 
ply could not have taken place with 
an inferior school system. 


For those who believe that the 
educational program in Russia is the 
answer, we suggest they read Nikita 
Khrushchev’s April speech to Com- 
munist party leaders. He expressed 
dissatisfaction with the system and 
interestingly enough made a strong 
plea for more adequate vocational 
education in the U.S.S.R. 


> HELP US to maintain balance in 
education. We agree that science 
and mathematics, and scientists and 
engineers are vitally important, per- 
haps more so than at any time in our 
history. But the other areas of in- 
tellectual endeavor are in need of 
just as much encouragement and sup- 
port. To make our economic system 
work we need intelligent and well- 
trained business and labor leaders. To 
operate our governments from the 
local to the national level we need 
well-trained legal minds. Certainly 
physicians, dentists, surgeons and 
nurses are vitally necessary if we are 
to maintain high standards of physical 
and mental health. What would our 
society be like if we did not under- 
score the importance of the clergy- 
man, the artist, the poet, or the musi- 
cian? We must place high on society’s 
pedestal, the teacher. Therefore, the 
humanities, the social sciences, lan- 
guages, and the arts must receive our 
attention also. 


Another type of balance with which 
we are concerned deeply involves the 
home and the community. I refer to 
the need of establishing an intellectual 
climate for our youth. In perhaps 
too many homes today, good litera- 
ture and adequate study time are con- 
spicuous by their absence and their 
place taken by the colorless trivia of a 
television bandstand or Sth rate 
movie. Additionally, some homes 
have taken on the traffic-congested 
and confused atmosphere of Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street. So many ac- 
tivities are scheduled for the children, 
many are in need of social secretaries 
to keep straight their jet propelled, 
merry-go-round itineraries. Time for 
study has received the very lowest of 
priorities. Community organizations 
are in competition with each other for 
a share of the youngster’s time. Re- 
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LET’S HAVE FAITH AND CONFIDENCE IN OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


cently I learned of a community where 
the school system operates an excel- 
lent physical education and recrea- 
tion program. Among its afternoon 
activities is a well-directed intra- 
mural basketball program that should 
suffice for the community. Yet a 
scout troop, the Park Department, a 
civic organization, and most recently 
a church are all sponsoring basketball 
teams drawing participants from the 
very same age group already cared 
for by the schools. The church group 
was so desperate for time that they 
scheduled practice and games on 
school nights from 9:00 until 10:30 
p.m. Study time each evening is of 
little concern to anyone but the be- 
leaguered school officials. 


> RECOGNIZE education of our 
children and youth as America’s 
real resource. This means we must 
underwrite properly the American 
Public School system, to produce sub- 
stantial young Americans who will 
take their place as tomorrow’s lead- 
ers. The taxpayer who vigorously 
resists what appears to be astronomi- 
cal figures for this purpose should be 
reminded of the fact that during the 
last decade American industry has 
spent approximately 250 billion dol- 
lars on new plants alone. He should 
be reminded also of the fact that our 
educational institutions (many in the 
vocational education field) produced 
the man power and technical “know 
how” to design, construct and oper- 
ate these plants. Additionally, he 
should be reminded that in produc- 
ing one dollar in goods and services 
for this country, we spend less than 
one penny in education! Although 
bordering on the realm of preaching, 
is there not some degree of indict- 
ment contained in the statistic which 
reflects that Americans continue to 
spend four times as much for tobacco 
and alcohol as for education? Pros- 
perity has been everywhere on the 
American scene but for some un- 
known reason it has not spilled over 
into the field of education. Our 
schools have been relegated to a seat 
far to the rear in this nation’s for- 
ward progress while the front seat 
holds those of extravagant spending 
habit in dealing with such trivia as 
gimmicks, gadgets, bubble gum, and 
Davy Crockett hats. 


Every dollar invested in our 
schools is an investment in America’s 
future. 


> HAVE FAITH and confidence in 
boys and girls. Let us recall that the 
educational system which is criticized 
today is the same one that graduated 
outstanding young citizens who flew 
the first airplane, harnessed the atom 
both for war and peace, launched the 
first atomic submarine, led the world 
in thermonuclear experiments; mass 
produced automobiles, telephones, 
air conditioning units, radios; devel- 
oped the television medium, chan- 
neled the sulfa drugs, penicillin, and 
the Salk vaccine to a virus plagued 
world; and added to our way of life 
during the past quarter century mir- 
acles of science too numerous to re- 
count at this time. Fifteen out of 
sixteen key scientists who developed 
America’s first satellite, Explorer I, 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
are graduates of our public schools. 


When one is discouraged by head- 
lines carrying glaring evidence of the 
misdeeds of youth, recall again that 
every generation since the begin- 
ning of time, has been concerned 
about its youth. The following was 
written in 2800 BC: 


“Our earth is degenerate in these lat- 
ter days. There are signs that the world 
is speedily coming to an end. Bribery 
and corruption are common. Children 
no longer obey their parents. . . .” 


The demands of the Space Age 
we are entering undoubtedly will be 
the heaviest America has ever faced. 
The preservation of our democratic 
way of life, and the building of a last- 
ing peace, demand an education of 
much scope, depth, and diversity to 
guarantee for every child his place in 
the sun. Admittedly there are weak- 
nesses in our present system of edu- 
cation and our schools must be im- 
proved to meet the challenge of this 
day and age. Nevertheless, I know 
you will agree with me that there are 
many things right with our schools. 
I am confident also that as we face 
the future we will continue to point 
with pride to the products of the class- 
rooms of this great nation. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


INCE LAST WE met, we have 
passed through another baffling, 
unpredictable year so far as sup- 

port for vocational education is con- 
cerned. 


1. THE RUSSIAN SPUTNIKS 
launched last fall triggered the un- 
precedented, hysterical clamor of 
criticism by newspaper and magazine 
writers and radio and television com- 
mentators of America’s public sec- 
ondary education program and the 
demand that more attention be given 
to the fields of science, mathematics 
and foreign languages. 


2. THE JOINT FEDERAL- 
STATE ACTION COMMITTEE re- 
port calling for the elimination of 
federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion and the repeal of all vocational 
education acts was a disturbing de- 


Important annual function at AVA conventions is the National Association of 
State Directors of .Vocational Education luncheon. Here retiring President 
Emmett O’Brien heads the table with incoming President O. I. Paulson. 
Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley is at far left. 
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velopment. This diabolic report was 
in a sense repudiated by the State 
Governors at their annual conference 
last May. But we may not have heard 
the last of this proposal. 


3. PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
LETTER TO HOUSE SPEAKER 
SAM RAYBURN released prior to 
the date that the report of The Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee was 
considered by the Governors, calling 
for the repeal of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden vocational edu- 
cation acts and the administration- 
sponsored bill (H.R. 12524) that 
was subsequently introduced to carry 
out the President’s recommendations 
were matters not to be taken lightly. 
This bill has received no considera- 
tion whatsoever. It may be revived 
and brought up next year. So we 
must remain on the alert. 





Presented by Dr. M. D. Mobley 
at the Second General Session, 
52nd Annual Vocational 
Convention, August 13 


4. THANKS TO SENATOR LIS- 
TER HILL of Alabama and other 
members of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress prepared a splen- 
did report—the “Beneficial Effects 
of Federal Aid to States for Educa- 
tion”—which deals largely with vo- 
cational education. A total of 20,000 
copies of this fine report have been 
distributed. 


5. A DEFENSE EDUCATION 
BILL, which did not include anything 
for vocational education, was intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate 
upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. A few days later 
another Defense Education bill was 
introduced in both the House and 
Senate that carried a title authoriz- 
ing federal funds for Area Vocational 
Education programs. The legislative 
liaison representatives of the admin- 
istration have vigorously opposed 
the vocational title of this measure. 
In spite of this, leaders in National 
Congress have continued their efforts 
to get approval of the vocational title 
as a part of the Defense Education 
measure. I predict they will be suc- 
cessful. Contrary to some propagan- 
da that has been released, the voca- 
tional title was included in the 
defense measure because Members 
of Congress wanted and insisted that 
it be included. This was not an idea 
of- your AVA leadership, but it was 
directly instigated by Members of 
Congress. It was their belief that the 
vocational title would strengthen the 
measure and enhance its chances of 
approval by Congress.* 


*Editor’s note: See pages 5, 6, 8 for full 
story on action of Congress. 
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Don't ever forget that the future belongs 


6. AVA MEMBERSHIP— in light 
of the many and serious problems 
with which we are faced on the legis- 
lative front and the enormous amount 
of unfavorable—and in many in- 
stances unwarranted—publicity be- 
ing given to vocational and practical 
arts education, we have been disap- 
pointed and somewhat discouraged 
with the small number of eligible 
people who are members of the 
AVA. 


Never in the history of vocational 
education in this country has there 
been so great a need for strong state 
vocational associations and a strong 
national organization as there is 
today. 


Unless vocational and practical 
arts people maintain strong local, 
state and national associations and 
through these organizations pool their 
strength to fight at all levels for 
the program which is so vital to this 
nation, I am _ seriously concerned 
about its future. I do not like to say 
what I am saying, but someone must 
say it. By virtue of my position, I 
am probably more aware of the dan- 
gers for vocational education than 
anyone else in the nation. I would, 
therefore, be derelict in my duty if 
I were not to point out the dangers 
with which we are confronted and 
steps that must be taken to prevent 
the emasculation of vocational edu- 
cation. 


7. PROBLEMS AHEAD—vwe are 
presently engaged in two kinds of 
fights. One is a fight to prevent the 
elimination of federal funds and the 
leaving to states and local authori- 
ties the sole responsibility of devel- 
oping and financing vocational edu- 
cation programs. The other is a fight 
to prevent the emasculation of voca- 
tional and practitcal arts education 
through unfavorable and unwarrant- 
ed publicity and through the neglect 
and the watering down of the pro- 
grams. 


8. STEPS BEING TAKEN—time 
will not permit me to go into detail 
about all of the many; many things 
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to those who prepare for it! 


that your AVA has done and is do- 
ing to combat the efforts to cripple 
and destroy vocational education in 
the public schools of the nation. I 
will mention one. A strong “Public 
Information Committee” under the 
able leadership of Dr. H. M. Hamlin 
of Illinois has been established. This 
committee will explore ways and 
means and provide suggestions and 
facts to help vocational and other 


President and Mrs. R. E. Bass, 
Dr. M. D. Mobley 


eo 
leaders throughout the nation combat 
the propaganda being released that is 
detrimental to the future progress and 
development of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. We hope you will 
give this committee your full support. 


9. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FIGHTERS—some of you, who are 
new in the work, may have reached 
the conclusion—and to some extent 
the correct conclusion—that voca- 
tional educators are always in a fight. 
If you study the development of any 
new movement, you will find that 
those engaged in it must constantly 
be on the alert to protect the program 
and to acquaint the public with its 
needs and accomplishments. The 
fact that vocational educators have 


had to fight every inch of the way to 
get the program accepted and on a 
sound footing is the reason why AVA 
members are recognized as a strong 
fighting group and the. program in 
most places enjoys vigorous public 
support. Those who think the pro- 
gram will continue to operate effi- 
ciently and effectively without effort 
on their part to protect it and to keep 
it good are only day dreaming. No 
program is successful or stays alive 
unless those who are engaged in it 





are willing to fight for it and sup- 
port it. 


10. SO MY MESSAGE TO YOU 
TODAY IS THIS—let us continue 
to work and pull together. Through 
our combined efforts we can con- 
tinue to carry on a winning fight and 
a sound program. 


And don’t ever forget that the 
future belongs to those who prepare 
for it. This is true for individuals as 
well as for organized groups. So 
may I urge you to—BE PRE- 
PARED—STAY PREPARED and 
STAND YOUR GROUND. Plan 
and operate intelligently and fight 
courageously for the program in 
which you are engaged—because it 
is right and sound for our nation. 





AVA’s convention programs attracted attentive listeners from many fields 


Conventionalities 


Violett O'Reilly, grand 
lady of New Orleans, La.! 


Home economists enjoyed a milk 
punch break. At left, Mary Free 
of Georgia 


Mrs. James H. Pearson’s escort is, 
of course, her husband: the U. S. 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education 


Dr. Mobley’s secretary Elizabeth 
Horton and AVA’s revered treasurer 
Dr. Charles W. Sylvester at an 
Executive Committee session 
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Old friends get together in the Statler-Hilton lobby. Mrs. C. L. Greiber of 
Wisconsin; Mrs. John A. McCarthy of New Jersey; Mrs. R. W. Heim of Delaware 


State Directors 

L. Garcia Hernandez, 

P. R., and James Patton, Ky., 
have a confab 








L. S. Hawkins, Dorothy Thompson and 
James R. D. Eddy 





Mrs. Roy Fairbrother, Mrs. J. F. 
Ingram, Mrs. Shriver L. Coover, Mrs. 
George Rodenheimer, Mrs. Rex 
Smelser, Mrs. Samuel L. Fick, 

Mrs. Cecil E. Stanley. 


Dr. H. M. Hamlin, who is Chairman of AVA’s important new Public 
Information Committee, is aided, at l., by Dr. George P. Deyoe 
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The Presidents 


Message 


Presented by R. E. Bass 


T IS AN HONOR for anyone, and 
I especially is it so for me, to have 

the privilege of presenting what 
has come to be known as “The Presi- 
dent’s Message.” 

Reflecting upon events of the year, 
these words of Charles Dickens seem 
to characterize the situation with ref- 
erence to vocational education: 

“It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times; It was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness; 
It was the epoch of belief, it was the 
epoch of incredulity; It was the sea- 
season of light, it was the season of 
darkness; It was the spring of hope, 
it was the winter of despair.” + 

At the outset, a brief summary of 
AVA-sponsored activities during the 
year may serve to indicate the scope 
and variety of your professional asso- 
ciation’s program at the national 
level. 

IT IS IMPORTANT to remember 
that AVA is not an organization of 
individuals, but rather a federation 
of affiliated state associations. The 
strength of the national and state or- 
ganizations, therefore, depend upon 
each other. This plan serves to unify 
our efforts toward one goal: promot- 
ing the further development and im- 
provement of vocational education. 

As you know, most of AVA’s work 
is done through committees. Each 
division has its own committees and 
each field of vocational education is 
represented on over-all committees. 

For example, all divisions have 
been represented on a national com- 
mittee that is revising the evaluative 
criteria used for secondary schools. 

AVA, as a member of the Confer- 
ence of National Organizations—a 
group of top representatives of 29 


+ Charles Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities. 
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national organizations whose mem- 
berships total more than 5 million 
persons—is represented at CNO 
meetings held twice annually. 

The International Education Com- 
mittee has represented AVA in the 
constantly expanding vocational edu- 
cation program of the International 
Cooperation Administration in lesser 
developed countries of the world. 
This work in foreign lands was 
brought closer to AVA members last 
year when our own Dr. Mobley spent 
two months in these countries at the 
request of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


In cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, AVA’s Safety Com- 
mittee objectives for this year include 
printing and distributing a safety 
check list for home economics, and 
another for business education; a 
study of vocational driver education, 
and of flammable clothing; participa- 
tion in the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety; and sponsoring 
safety sessions at AVA conventions 
and the National Safety Congress. 

One of the greatest services cur- 
rently offered to America’s young 
men is the result of the work of the 
AVA Armed Service Committee. 
This is a reciprocal arrangement 
whereby the armed forces recognize 
upon induction the training a young 
man has had in vocational schools 
while the schools recognize his armed 
forces training when he enters a vo- 
cational program upon his return to 
civilian life. 

The Executive Committee held its 
spring meeting here in Buffalo and 
devoted some three days to a study 
of problems and the development of 
policies affecting the work of the 
Association. 


Under the direction of Lowell A. 
Burkett, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, eight workshops for state as- 
sociation officers—designed chiefly to 
strengthen and coordinate programs 
of work at the local, state and na- 
tional levels—were held at Phoenix, 
Boise, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, 
Indianapolis, Atlanta, Washington, 
D. C., and Concord this year. 

The 1958 NEA yearbook is to be 
devoted to vocational education and 
many AVA leaders from every voca- 
tional service have had a part in its 
preparation. 

A joint AVA-American Institute 
of Architects Committee is develop- 
ing general principles and over-all 
recommendations to aid the states 
and localities in providing facilities 
for vocational education. 

The AVA-Labor Management Re- 
lations Committee has done a won- 
derful work in promoting mutual un- 
derstanding among leaders in voca- 
tional education, labor and manage- 
ment. 

Under the able chairmanship of 
Gilbert G. Weaver, the Research and 
Publications Committee prepares and 
edits many publications issued by the 
national office. 


THE FINANCIAL status of AVA 
is at low ebb. Considering the fact 
that dues were increased two years 
ago; and anticipating the question as 
to why this should be so, I have done 
some study and found several rea- 
sons for our present financial prob- 
lems. 

The treasury has not recovered 
from financing two conventions with- 
in one fiscal year. (The St. Louis 
convention in December, 1956, and 
the Philadelphia convention in Au- 
gust, 1957 — both in the 1956-57 
fiscal year). 

The treasury was depleted at the 
time dues were increased, beginning 
December 1, 1956. 

Prior to the increase in dues, AVA 
had received donations from the 
states over a period of several years 
approximately equal to the amount 
realized from the increased dues. 
Since then donations have not been 
requested and few made. 

It has been necessary to increase 
salaries of the AVA office staff in 
order to hold competent personnel. 

Rent on AVA office space in 
Washington has increased 25 per 
cent. 
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PRESIDENT BASS SUMMARIZES AVA’S PROGRESS; PROBLEMS 


There has been a marked increase 
in the cost of printing and mailing 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL. For example, since 1950, the 
cost of the JOURNAL has nearly dou- 
bled. 

More AVA committees have been 
formed and the cost of travel for 
committee members and members of 
the Executive Committee has in- 
creased. 

Considering the services rendered 
its membership, it is believed that 
AVA still offers more to its mem- 
bership than any other professional 
organizat.on. Its services have been 
of the best. Dues have never been 
excessive. 

This financial review is presented, 
not to make a case for another in- 
crease in dues, but rather to explain 
the situation as it exists. In fact, the 
officers have agreed that AVA must 
tighten its belt and continue in the 
future, as it has in the past, to live 
within its income. Your help and 
cooperation will be appreciated. 

In connection with the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, may we Call 
your attention to the September, 
1958 issue (made available to all 
who registered at the convention.) 
This JoURNAL features our annual 
Vocational Buyers Guide which is 
a comprehensive, up-to-date listing 
of the firms and manufacturers that 
are producing to meet the needs of 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion. 

We are grateful to the many com- 
panies that have special advertise- 
ments in this issue, and to those who 
have supported the Buyers Guide 
with paid listings. We urge you, and 
AVA members everywhere, to sup- 
port the firms that are supporting 
your professional JoURNAL. When 
you order from them or contact their 
representatives, it will help if you 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the JOURNAL. 


THE 1959 convention will be held 
in Chicago, December 6-11; the 1960 
convention in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 5-10. It seems useless to go into 
a lengthy explanation of the reasons 
for the decision to plan winter con- 
ventions for the next two years. 
Briefly, if we are losing $10,000 to 
$15,000 a year on exhibits because 
of the summer convention—and there 
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seems no doubt that we are—then we 
are in no financial position to con- 
tinue summer meetings. 

While the convention could never 
be held at a time satisfactory to every- 
one, the only division seemingly fav- 
oring a summer convention is agri- 
culture. The preference expressed by 
the membership several years ago, 
and again in the referendum con- 
ducted at the time of the last presi- 
dential election, seems to indicate an 
equally divided opinion. Of the 5,015 
who expressed a preference in the ref- 
erendum, about two to one favored a 
summer convention. You could in- 
terpret this to mean that teachers 
favored a summer convention in or- 
der that they might attend the con- 
vention. At the same time, of those 
voting who went to Philadelphia (a 
summer convention), 459 favored a 
summer convention and 411 a winter 
convention practically even. Of 
those who had attended any conven- 
tion, including the Philadelphia con- 
vention, 1,120 favored a summer con- 
vention and 1,195 a winter conven- 
tion—practically even. 

Therefore, teachers who had at- 
tended a convention seemed to be 
about equally divided in their prefer- 
ence for a summer vs. a winter meet- 
ing. 

Tentative plans call for the 1961 
convention to be held in the central 





part of the country and, in 1962, in 
the eastern area. 


WHILE LEGISLATIVE matters oc- 
cupy only a small portion of the time 
of AVA officers and the Washington 
staff, we hear more about this activity 
because more persons are called 
upon for participation. This year vo- 
cational education is faced with some 
very serious problems regarding 
legislation and the program itself. 
Sputnik brought forth a reaction 
characteristic of humans generally 
and Americans in particular—that 
of blaming someone else. Within a 
few weeks after the Russian satellite 
was in orbit, critics were heaping 
coals of fire upon the heads of public 
education and pointing the finger of 
blame squarely upon the schools 
for the Soviet Union’s having beaten 
the United States to outer space. 

Just how ridiculous can we be? 

Within a few weeks, school ad- 
ministrators went on the defensive 
and began blaming vocational edu- 
cation for the lack of scientists and 
the failure of America to equal the 
Reds in sending up space satellites. 
It became “the old army game” of 
everyone blaming someone else; and 
no one suggested that the real trouble 
might be: first, a population situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves with 
a preponderance of very young and 


The Executive Committee of the National Council of Local Administrators, 
seated: Ruth S. Lape, Tom G. Bell (President); Harold K. Collins, Harold M. 
Ostrem. Standing: William Hucksoll, Lee Ralston (Past President), C. W. Patrick, 
William Brunton, Stacey C. Thigpen, E. F. Kotchi. 
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NOTHING SERVES US AS WELL AS TOP QUALITY LOCAL PROGRAMS 


very old persons and a low percent- 
age of middle-aged persons who 
constitute the bulk of the working 
force and, second, government bun- 
gling and procrastination. This is 
evidenced by the fact that within a 
few months—when they got scared 
—American forces sent up four 
satellites without any help whatever 
from the public schools. Be that as 
it may, public’ education, and along 
with it vocational education, was 
not helped by the adverse publicity. 

In their hysteria, those pointing 
the finger of doom at education pre- 
sented the illogical argument that we 
need less vocational education and 
more science and math in order to 
equal Russia’s scientific development. 
As a matter of fact, vocational edu- 
cation in Russia is largely responsi- 
ble for her scientific progress. Fur- 
thermore, where can a student get 
more applied science and math than 
in vocational education? And, if 
Russia is so far advanced in the 
sciences, why have they plowed up 
over 60 million acres of mostly 
marginal agricultural land in a vain 
attempt to provide ample food sup- 
plies—at a time when American agri- 
culture is over-producing on fewer 
and fewer acres? 


David Hartzog, in a recent Agri- 
culture Education magazine feature 
asks, 

“If the Russian system of education 
is so admirable, to what do we at- 
tribute this colossal blunder?” 


On the subject of vocational edu- 
cation in Russia, according to Life 
magazine, there are nearly 4,000 
technical schools in Russia called 
“Tekhnikums,” that graduate some 
70,000 technicians per year. William 
Benton, publisher of Encyclopedia 
Britannica, who spent several months 
in Russia, in a story in Coronet 
Magazine, wrote; 

“We have nothing to match these 
unique technological schools that 
turn out super technicians without 
a college degree.” And he adds, “The 
United States, lacking this middle- 
man technician category, is wasting 
thousands of its well-trained engineers 
in comparatively second rate jobs as 
sales engineers, manual writers, glo- 
rified draftsmen and trouble shoot- 
ers. Not only are we graduating lit- 
tle more than half the engineers than 
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the Soviet is, but we are wasting their 
talents for lack of Tekhnikum coun- 
terpart.” 


THIS SUMMARY is representative 
only of the many activities of the 
membership; the many contributions 
your AVA is rendering to vocational 
education; and the individual serv- 
ices it provides for each member. 


Our state and national associations 
provide the opportunity for unity of 
effort; research and study; policy and 
planning; exchange of ideas; fellow- 
ship and understanding; spirit and 
direction. 

AVA speaks for vocational educa- 
tion—the more members for whom it 
speaks, the more influential its voice 
will be. I cannot think that voca- 
tional workers are losing the enthu- 
siasm and loyalty for their work 
which over the years has been so 
characteristic of them. But for the 
year ending November 30, 1957, 
AVA membership had 2,490 less 
members than the previous year; and 
it appears that membership for this 
year will be about 1,000 less than in 
1957. 


AVA will continue to champion 
the cause of vocational education, 
safeguard the program, promote its 
further development, represent it at 
the national level and render individ- 
ual services to its members. Its efforts 
in this regard, however, are handi- 
capped when some 12 per cent of 
those in agriculture are not members; 
when about 50 percent of home eco- 
nomics education personnel have not 
joined the ranks of the only organi- 
zation fighting for vocational educa- 
tion; when 38 percent in trade and 
industrial education have failed to 
sign up; and when 33 percent in dis- 
tributive education are not AVA 
members. The percentage of those 
engaged in industrial arts and busi- 
ness education who are members of 
AVA, is almost negligible. 


IN SUMMARY, we have nothing 
about which to be unduly alarmed as 
to the future of vocational education 
in the total program of public educa- 
tion as long as we are willing to be 
our Own most severe critics and are 
concerned not only with the evalu- 
ation of others, but very vitally con- 
cerned about self-evaluation and 
evaluation of our own program. 


In the months and years ahead, the 
wholehearted cooperation of each 
person in the program will be a vital 
factor in the progress of vocational 
education. In meeting the situations 
ahead, nothing will serve so well in 
the defense of vocational education 
as an effective and top quality pro- 
gram in the local schools. The most 
effective support will result from vo- 
cational education’s outstanding con- 
tribution to the youth and adults of 
this nation; and a public, including 
congressmen, well informed and 
familiar with what vocational educa- 
tion is doing, because they have seen 
it. 

Vocational education has grown 
and developed over the years be- 
cause it has filled a real need in pub- 
lic education; and because dedicated 
teachers, teacher educators, and su- 
pervisors believed in a functional 
type of education, and provided the 
work and leadership to insure its con- 
tribution toward the education of 
youth and adults and the general wel- 
fare of the state and nation. 


Nearly a century ago, Charles 
Dickens wrote, “It is well for a man 
to respect his own vocation, whatever 
it is, and to think himself bound to 
uphold it and to claim for it the re- 
spect it deserves.” 

Nothing succeeds like success and 
unless we have successful local pro- 
grams of vocational education to 
which we can point with pride, pro- 
grams that people believe in and 
want, we will be in danger of losing 
not only federal, but state and local 
support. After all, legislative bodies 
at the federal, state and local levels 
make the laws and appropriate the 
funds for programs the people want, 
regardless of the recommendations of 
an antagonistic administration or poli- 
ticians angling for votes. 

America stands on the threshold 
of the greatest scientific advancement 
in its history. In meeting the needs 
of the American people in the years 
ahead, we may remind ourselves, in 
the words of James Russell Lowell, 
that “New occasions teach new du- 
ties; Time makes ancient good un- 
couth; They must upward still and 
onward; Who would keep abreast of 
truth.” * 


? Lowell, James Russell—The Crisis. 
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CLAUDE PURCELL, Atlanta, Ga. . . 
presented by George I. Martin for the ~ 
e “d Georgia Vocational Association. Cw l a em ers 
h . 
1 R. S. CLARKE, La Grange, Ga. . . ; 
r presented by C. H. Mitchell, Presi- Mrs. VIVIAN COLLIER WALKER, 
c dent, for the Georgia Vocational As- Afton Central School, Afton, N. Y. 
n sociation. Persons who completed payments 
n ALMA BENTLEY, Columbia, S.C. © AVA Life Memberships during 
i, . . presented by Mrs. Mabel A. Jon- 1958 were: HARRY R. LEss.Lie, N. J.; 
t ston for home economics education HENRY J. StuBBa, N. Y.; EDWIN 
\- teachers and supervisors in South SWENSON, N. J.; RAYMOND F. THOM- 
* Carolina. ASSON, W. Va. 
af ENRIQUE IRIZARRY LUYANDO, Pu- Persons who received AVA Life 
r erto Rico. . . presented by L. Garcia Memberships during the 1958 year 
‘i Hernandez for the Puerto Rico Chap- Were: MARY BELLE VAUGHAN, Ky.; 
ter of AVA DoNnaALD E. SiMMoNns, Ia.; WILLIAM 
n , ; f 
A L , ROBERTSON MACKINTOSH, Mass.; R. New life Member R. S. Clarke 
ATA Lee, Washington, D.C... D. ANpeERsoN, S. C.; and Mrs. JANET of La Grange, Georgia. 
n presented by Ruth Wallace for home M. BarBeR, MARY ELEANOR FREE, 
- economics education teachers, su- Mrs. MARY BETH Lewis, ERMA . . 
)- pervisors and teacher trainers in the Dora MOLLENHOFF, EFFIE PULLEN, Georgia Pea Director George Martin 
d southern region. and Mrs. BERNICE McCuLLaR, all Presented his State Superintendent 
‘A : of Georgia of Schools Claude Purcell with an 
1 GEORGE HENRY, Fort Collins, Col. =. AVA Life Membership for the GVA. 
. . . presented by Herbert Benson for 
" the Eta Chapter of Iota Lambda 
Sigma. 
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Your outstanding professional leadership has through these years had tremendous influence on, and ha 
g brought wide recognition to, industrial arts education within your state and throughout America : 
1 You have brought distinction and honor to your profession through New Life Members George Henry, Ata Lee, Alma Bentley, 
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constructive Educational Leadership—we salute you for 
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vention of the American Vocational Association in Buffalo, New York 
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New Officers, 
AVA: 1959-60 


WO NEW OFFICERS were elected in Buffalo to serve for three-year 
"T[eerms as members of AVA’s Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, Virginia State Supervisor of Home Econ- 
omics Education will take office December Ist as Vice President for her 
division, succeeding Dorothy Lawson of New York State. 

F. J. Konecny, Executive Assistant, Texas Engineering Extension Serv- 
ice, College Station, will succeed Samuel L. Fick of California as Vice 
President for Trade and Industrial Education. 

Presidential nominees for the membership year beginning December 
1, 1959 are Samuel L. Fick and E. M. Claude of Illinois. AVA members 
will cast their votes for this office in the annual presidential election by 
ballot next spring. 

Mrs. Loving entered her educational career as a home economics in- 
structor in Virginia in 1922. She was named Assistant State Supervisor 
in 1941, State Supervisor in 1947. A Past President of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association and a Life Member of AVA, she has served in many 
leadership capacities in her state and national professional organizations. 

Mr. Konecny, who was Service, Construction and Research Engineer 
Coordinator for Apprentice Training and Adult Education, Austin and 
Corpus Christi, 1927-35; was Associate Professor, Arlington State College, 
for the next three years; local director for El Paso, 1941-42; Assistant 
State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education and Chief Consultant for 
Industrial Education, Texas Education Agency, 1945-55. 


AVA leaders who will constitute AVA’s Executive Committee for 1959-60 are, 
standing: William R. Mason, Vice President, Industrial Arts; Roy Fairbrother, 
Vice President, Distributive Education; F. J. Konecny, Vice President, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Carl M. Humphrey, Vice President, Agricultural Education; 


and Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer. 


Seated: Rosa H. Loving, Vice President, Home Economics Education; Dr. H. H. 
London, who takes office as President Dec. 1, 1958; Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive 
Secretary; R. E. Bass, who becomes Past President Dec. 1; Margaret Andrews, 


Vice President for Business Education. 


Mrs. Loving and Mr. Konecny, who succeed Dorothy Lawson and Samuel L. Fick, 


respectively, also assume their new offices Dec. 1, 1958. 
ve 
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E. M. Claude 

AVA’s Presidential nominees for 
1959-60 take the roster: E. M. Claude 
of Illinois and Samuel L. Fick of 
California (retiring AVA Vice President 
for Trade and Industrial Education) 
The election will 

take place next spring. 





Samuel L. Fick 








Appreciation—Publicity and Accomo- 
dations 

Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is greatly indebted to many persons 
and groups for the excellent arrangements 
made for this convention and for the fine 
hospitality while in Buffalo, New York; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our thanks and appreciation to Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education; to Dr. Joseph 
R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Instructional Services; to Dr. 
Gerald B. Leighbody, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Schools and Honorary Convention 
Chairman; to Dr. Joseph Manch, Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Honorary Conven- 
tion Chairman; to the vocational staff of 
the State Education Department; and to 
other education leaders for their generous 
cooperation in providing the services of 
staffs, as well as their excellent services as 
Convention Chairmen; and to all partici- 
pants who helped make this convention a 
success, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we express 
sincere thanks and appreciation to news- 
papers, radio and television stations for 
publicity given the convention, and to the 
many hotels of Buffalo for the excellent 
accommodations provided during the 52nd 
Annual Convention, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the women 
of Buffalo be extended sincere thanks for 
the exceptional hospitality accorded to 
wives and families of those attending the 
convention. 


Appreciation to President Bass 

Whereas, Mr. R. E. Bass has served 
energetically, capably, and graciously as 
AVA President, and 

Whereas, the Association has, during 
his administration, achieved outstanding 
accomplishments in the national program 
of vocational and practical arts education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that AVA 
officers, the Executive Committee and 
members, express hearty thanks and sin- 
cere appreciation to Mr. Bass for his out- 
standing service as President of the Asso- 
ciation during the year 1958. 


Appreciation to Executive Secretary 


and Staff 

Whereas, throughout the year, much of 
the responsibility for carrying forward the 
AVA program and for organizing conven- 
tion activities rests upon some coordinating 
agency; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Asso- 
ciation express its appreciation to Dr. M. 
D. Mobley for his energetic and effective 
promotion of the interests of all divisions 
represented in the AVA, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that appreciation 
be expressed to Lowell Burkett and the 
executive office staff for their loyal and 
efficient services to the Association. 


Mutual Security Program 

Whereas, many American educators em- 
ployed in the Mutual Security Program 
are assisting on an effective basis the edu- 
cators in many of the under-developed 
countries of the world, and 


Whereas, the hope for survival of many 
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of the countries that have recently gained 
their independence, is dependent in large 
measure on the education of their masses, 
and 

Whereas, the education unit in the 
Washington I.C.A. office is relegated to a 
relatively low and insignificant position, 
and 

Whereas, the education unit at the 
Washington ICA office in order to function 
efficiently and provide appropriate leader- 
ship, should be given status at the policy 
making level, and 

Whereas, the vocational and other edu- 
cators employed in foreign countries 
should have the full support of the Wash- 
ington ICA office with the head of the unit 
at a policy making level: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association express 
its continued interest in and support of the 
work of American educators in under- 
developed countries, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the asso- 
ciation officers and representatives take 
appropriate steps to encourage ICA offi- 
cials to raise the education unit in the 
Washington office to a policy making 
status. 


Appreciation to Congress 


Whereas, an overwhelming majority of 
the members of Congress have through 
the years given full support to vocational 
education, and 

Whereas, Congress has appropriated vir- 
tually the full amount of federal funds 
authorized under existing laws, and 

Whereas, members of Congress recog- 
nize the important role played by voca- 
tional educators in our nation’s economy 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
members of the American Vocational As- 
sociation express sincere appreciation to 
members of Congress for their attitude to- 
ward and support of vocational education. 


Opposed to the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee Proposal 


Whereas, the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee has proposed in its Progress 
Report No. 1 the elimination of federal 
funds for vocational education, and 

Whereas, this proposal if inaugurated 
would cripple and destroy vocational edu- 
cation in many states and communities, 
and 

Whereas, the proposal purposely or un- 
wittingly is designed to help financially rich 
states at the expense of poor states and of 
the federal government, and 

Whereas, the proposal, if put into opera- 
tion would result in the federal govern- 
ment losing approximately $150 million in 
telephone tax revenue while the total grant 
to states for vocational education and sew- 
age construction amounts to only about 
$85 million, and 


Whereas, the proposal would result in 
the 12 largest and richest states receiving 





approximately 70 percent of the telephone 
tax funds released to states, and 

Whereas, the states with the lowest per 
capita income would lose materially under 
the plan proposed, and 

Whereas, the poor states are the ones 
that are in greatest need -for vocational 
education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
American Vocational Association is un- 
alterably opposed to the proposal in Pro- 
gress Report No. 1 of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee which recom- 
mends the elimination of federal funds for 
vocational education, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we express 
our appreciation to the Governors of the 
several states for their refusal to approve 
the proposals submitted by the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee in Progress 
Report No. 1. 


Area Vocational Education Programs 

Whereas, area vocational education pro- 
grams have over a long period of years 
proven their worth in the United States, 
and 

Whereas, there is great need for expand-_. 
ing such programs, and 

Whereas, adequate funds are not yet 
available for developing sufficient area 
programs to meet existing needs, and 

Whereas, the legislatures of several 
States have passed laws in recent years 
providing for the establishment and main- 
tenance of such programs, and 

Whereas, members of Congress as evi- 
denced by recent legislative proposals have 
manifested interest in the further develop- 
ment of area programs, and 

Whereas, such programs have proven to 
be effective and economical to operate and 
maintain; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
AVA go on record favoring the further 
development of area vocational education 
programs, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the AVA 
continue its efforts to obtain additional 
funds at the local, state, and federal levels 
for use in expanding and improving area 
vocational education programs. 


Informing the Public 

Whereas, the AVA has always recog- 
nized that public education is and should 
be citizen controlled, and 

Whereas, the AVA also recognizes the 
influence of the media of mass communi- 
cations in shaping public opinion about 
the schools; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the AVA be com- 
mended for its creation of a committee 
on Public Information and that wide sup- 
port be given this committee in its efforts 
to provide the public with accurate, com- 
plete and unbiased information regarding 
vocational and practical arts education 
through cooperation with the press, radio, 
television and other media. 
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Contribution of Vocational Education 
to General Education 

Whereas, there is great need for gen- 
eral education for al! individuals, and 

Whereas, vocational education has 
many contributions to make to general 
education; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that all mem- 
bers of the AVA be encouraged and 
stimulated to interpret the contributions 
of all phases of vocational education to 
those individuals who are in positions to 
augment such programs of general edu- 
cation. 

AVA Journal Contents . 

Whereas, the JoURNAL of the American 
Vocational Association is not only re- 
ceived by its members, but also by many 
others interested in vocational education 
and as such is a means of communication; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that more 
articles on important issues and informa- 
tion regarding significant phases of vo- 
cational and general education be solicited 
for inclusion in subsequent issues of the 
JOURNAL. 


Student Organizations in Trade and 
Industrial Education 

Whereas, student organizations provide 
excellent means for the development of 
leadership, and a spirit of cooperation, 
both of which contribute to good citizen- 
ship, and ; 

Whereas, such organizations are quite 
effective as a means for exemplifying the 
trade and industrial education program to 
the public in an impressive way, and — 

Whereas, all other vocational services 
sponsor similar student organizations 
advantageously; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that each 
state be encouraged to promote student 
clubs at the local levels with the full 
knowledge and approval of pertinent local 
organizations, that states be encouraged 
to develop a federation of local clubs into 
a state organization with an annual meet- 
ing of local clubs with the knowledge 
and approval of pertinent state-wide 
groups, that there be inaugurated a study 
of the feasibility of two or more states 
holding joint meetings of such state or- 
ganizations with the objective of ultimately 
developing the clubs on a national basis, 
and that an effort be made to avoid the 
possibility of a multiplicity of clubs among 
trade and industrial education students. 


Study of Practical Nurse Duties 

Whereas, practical nursing as a recog- 
nized occupation is relatively new and 
not clearly defined, and 

Whereas, there are wide variations in 
the duties assigned to practical nurses 
by hospital authorities, and 

Whereas, it is most difficult to provide 
effective vocational education unless the 
duties expected of one in an occupation 
are well defined; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that an ap- 
propriate committee, national in scope, 
be requested to once again define the 
duties and responsibilities of the prac- 
tical nurse based upon a wide sampling 
of practices in recent years; that such 
a committee contain representation from 
trade and industrial education supervisors, 
hospital administrators, directors of nurs- 
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ing services, floor supervisors, and phy- 
sicians; that the re-definition of duties and 
responsibilities of the practical nurse 
have the endorsement of national nurs- 
ing groups; that the re-definition be given 
wide circulation among agencies and insti- 
tutions that employ or train practical 
nurses; and that practical nursing schools 
use this re-definition as a basis for re- 
vision of the curriculum for training 
practical nurses. 


Use of PL-911 Funds for all Practical 
Nurse Programs 

Whereas, programs of education for 
practical nursing were begun by various 
states at different times, some many years 
ago and others more recently, and 

Whereas, some states sacrificed other 
aspects of trade and industrial education 
in order to get practical nursing educa- 
tion established before PL-911 became 
law—(many in the hope that such funds 
would be made available by the federal 
government), and 

Whereas, the interpretation of the in- 
tent of PL-911 as it pertains to practical 
nursing education within the United 
States Office of Education has in effect 
seriously penalized those states that made 
special efforts to get practical nursing ed- 
ucation programs underway prior to the 
enactment of PL-911, and 

Whereas, the officials of a great many 
states find that they are unable to use 
federal funds available for practical nurs- 
ing education under PL-911 as interpreted 
by the United States Office of Education 
while experiencing dire need for funds for 
other aspects of trade and industrial edu- 
cation because trade and industrial educa- 
tion funds have to remain committed to 
the operation of practical nursing education 
developed prior to the passage of PL-911, 
and 

Whereas, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee of the United States Congress 
in its Report No. 1719 has stated in very 
emphatic terms the intent of Congress as 
it relates to the use of funds for practical 
nursing education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that this 
association petition and urge the United 
States Office of Education to use every 
resource at its disposal to secure a re- 
examination of its interpretation which re- 
stricts funds for practical nursing educa- 
tion under PL-911; 

Be It Further Resolved, that officials of 
the individual states thus penalized also 
petition the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to re-examine its interpretation of 
PL-911 as it relates to practical nursing 
education. 


Additional Vocational Education Funds 
in the Defense Education Bill 


Whereas, it is widely and generally 
known and accepted that businesses and 
industries are in dire need of several times 
as many trained technicians as are pres- 
ently available in order to realize optimum 
services from a limited supply of engineers 
and scientists, and 

Whereas, technicians can be vocation- 
ally trained, and are being vocationally 
trained successfully but in extremely lim- 
ited numbers in vocational schools, techni- 


cal schools, and technical institutes at less 
than professional levels, and 

Whereas, American industry and scien- 
tific progress depends heavily upon ade- 
quate and well balanced sources of trained 
manpower, and 

Whereas, the American system of voca- 
tional education is well established and 
richly endowed with the best known tech- 
niques and methods for developing the vo- 
cational proficiencies of people, and 

Whereas, the greatest deterrent to the 
rapid development cf programs for tech- 
nical education in vocational schools of 
America is the lack of financial assistance 
and incentive to states such as is provided 
by federal funds for other aspects of vo- 
cational education, and 

Whereas, technical education will serve 
some of the more gifted young people who 
would otherwise not be appropriately 
served by public education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
urge in every possible way the enactment 
of federal legislation which will provide 
financial support and incentive for the 
development by the states of more area 
technical and vocational schools to more 
adequately serve the needs of businesses 
and industries for more technically trained 
manpower; 

Be It Further Resolved, that state offi- 
cials petition their Members of Congress 
and enlist the aid and support of lay groups 
and individuals in petitioning them to lend 
support to the passage of such legislation. 


Counseling Regarding Agricultural Op- 
portunities and Agricultural Education 
Whereas, the public schools are widely 
increasing their attention to early and ade- 
quate counseling of their students, and 

Whereas, there is urgent need that op- 
portunities in agriculture and the prepara- 
tion required to take advantage of these 
opportunities be given emphasis by school 
counselors; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
encourage teachers of agriculture to as- 
sume responsibility for counseling in co- 
operation with the designated school coun- 
selors. 


Distributive Education Research 

Whereas, there is a continuing and grow- 
ing need for the development of materials 
for distributive education, and 

Whereas, research activities in the 
states and several regions need to be co- 
ordinated in order to encourage studies 
of practical significance to distributive edu- 
cation, and 

Whereas, a centrai clearing house and 
research center would give direction to 
needed evaluative research and prevent 
duplication of effort; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the dis- 
tributive education branch of the United 
States Office of Education be urged to 
appoint a director of research to provide 
this needed service. 


Appreciation to The Ship 
Whereas, the success of the AVA Con- 
vention is dependent in large measure upon 
the Ship organization for financial assist- 
ance, for its contribution to the spirit of 
the convention and for The Ship Program; 
(Continued on page 36) 
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From the 
U.S. Office 


Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director for 
Program Coordination, has appeared be- 
fore several groups interested in obtaining 
first-hand information about life and edu- 
cation in Russia. Mr. Ash visited the 
USSR with the ten-man official U. S. 
delegation invited to that country by its 
Ministry of Education. Commissioner of 
Education Derthick was the leader and 
Mr. Ash served as Executive Officer. 
Groups before whom he spoke in Sep- 
tember and October included the Advisory 
Committee of National Organizations to 
the U. S. Office of Education, teachers and 
college personnel in Fredericksburg, Va., 
and the Vermont Education Association. 

Clyde W. Humphrey, Program Spe- 
cialist for Distributive Education, is now 
engaged in full-time graduate study at the 
School of Business Administration, Am- 
erican University, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Humphrey, who has been with the Office 
of Education since 1943, will be on leave 
of absence from his present position for 
a minimum of one year. 


Two new bulletins have been issued 
by the Distributive Education Branch. 
Training Opportunities in Outside Selling, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 270, 
presents current information for leaders 
of business organizations having need for 
such training. Training Program in Out- 
side Selling, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 269, is directed to administrators and 
supervisors who have responsibilities for 
providing training for people engaged in 
outside selling. ‘ 


An advisory committee to explore 
opportunities in civilian life for retiring 
career military people has been organized 


by the Armed Services. John P. Walsh, 
Director, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, is serving as a member of the 
Sub-Committee on Teaching Opportuni- 
ties together with representatives of the 
four Armed Services, the NEA, National 
Science Foundation, Department of Labor, 
and the Retired Officers Association. 

At a meeting in Washington on Sep- 
tember 17 the Sub-Committee considered 
ways to motivate career military personnel 
retiring from the Armed Forces to pre- 
pare for and seek a second career in the 
field of teaching. 

John Farrar of the FFA staff served 
as advisor to the Young Peoples Commit- 
tee of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at a meeting held September 5-6 in 
Chicago. On Sept. 7, 8, and 9, he par- 
ticipated at Fort Ritchie, Md., in the an- 
nual meeting of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness. 
This is an advisory group serving to pro- 
mote programs and activities that will 
bring about better fitness (principally phys- 
ical fitness) in young people. 

E. J. Johnson served as general super- 
intendent of National FFA dairy cattle 
and dairy products judging contests held 
September 29-30 at Waterloo, Iowa, in 
connection with the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress. Others from the office assist- 
ing him were A. W. Tenny, H. N. Hun- 
sicker, and John Farrar. The activities 
at Waterloo drew FFA participation from 
41 states. The program included presen- 
tation of regional and national FFA Foun- 
dation awards to boys who have achieved 
outstanding success in dairy farming. 

Mary S. Resh, Program Specialist, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
will participate in the Annual Conference 
of. Directors of Girls Trade High Schools 
to be held in Springfield, Mass., October 
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Barbara R. Fallon, Program Spe- 
cialist, Practical Nurse Education Section, 
participated in a joint conference on dis- 
tributive education, guidance services, 
homemaking education, and industrial edu- 
cation, held at Castleton Teacher’s College 
in Vermont, August 25-27. She served as 
chairman of the section meetings when 
faculty members of practical nurse pro- 
grams discussed problems related to cur- 
riculum development. 

* * * 

John A. Beaumont, Director, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, addressed a 
teacher workshop for the Central School 
at Ravena, N. Y. on the subject of Learn- 
ing Through Cooperation. 


Se. 4&2 


A new bulletin, Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 268, Homemaking Education 
Programs for Adults prepared in the Home 
Economics Education Branch, is now 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents 
a copy. Prepared for those who have re- 
sponsibility for developing and adminis- 
tering adult education programs concerned 
with home and family living, it includes 
suggestions for curriculum, organization, 


administration, teacher selection and 
preparation, and evaluation of programs. 
: as cs 


Richard S. Nelson was a program 
speaker at the Annual Conference of the 
Maine Vocational Association held in 
Bangor Oct. 2. He will attend New York 
State’s 43rd Annual Professional Con- 
ference for Directors, Supervisors, Princi- 
pals, and Heads of Departments in Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education in 
Monticello Oct. 22-23. He will participate 
in the Conference of the Connecticut Vo- 
cational Association in Northford Oct. 24. 
On October 28 he will speak at the Mary- 
land Supervisory Conference in Balti- 


more. 





The Steering Committee for the 1959 National Conference on Trade and Industrial Education met August 11-13 with 
staff members of the Trade and Industrial Education Branch during the AVA Convention in Buffalo to discuss conference 
objectives and to explore areas of interest and concern that sho: ld be considered in planning the program. 

Nominated at regional conferences last spring, the Steering Committee of 28 members is composed of four State Directors, 
eight State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Education, eight Teacher Trainers, four Practical Nurse Supervisors, and four 


Local Directors. 


Many constructive suggestions have been extremely valuable to the Trade and Industrial Education Branch in develop- 


ing a tentative program for the conference. 


meeting to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, April 27-May 1. 
Mary S. Resh, Program Specialist, is coordinator of the Conference under the direction of John P. Walsh, Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, U. S. O. E. 
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The group will give further assistance in shaping final plans for the five-day 
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| People 


Boyd H. Graeber was appointed Iowa 
State Director of Vocational Education by 
the State Board of Public Instruction, ef- 
fective September 1. 

Mr. Graeber earned his BS at Iowa State 
Teachers College and his MS at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He joined the Iowa State 
public instruction staff in 1955 as Regional 
Consultant with a special assignment to 
work with junior colleges. Previously, and 
for a period of 31 years, he served as a 
teacher, high school principal and superin- 
tendent in Iowa. For 24 years he was 
superintendent of schools at Guttenberg, 
Postville and Waukon, where he main- 
tained vocational agriculture and voca- 
tional homemaking departments. 

* OK ~ 


Dr. Jane J. Vogeley, past President of 
the Virginia Vocational Association and 
former Assistant Professor of Distributive 
Education and Coordinator of the Junior 
College Program of Retailing at the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Va., has joined the staff of the Vocational 
Education and Extension Board of Rock- 
land County, N. Y. 

Dr. Vogeley, who recently earned her 
Ed.D. at the University of Virginia, will 
be doing research work in conjunction with 
the University of the State of New York, 
State Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education. Her re- 
search and writing assignments, both area 
and statewide, will further the develop- 
ment of special projects in materials and 
curriculum aids, and assist local high 
schoc! and adult DE programs. 

a * aa 


Nettie T. Yowell, Virginia Assistant 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, has been appointed a member 
of the State Commission of the Aging by 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 


> @ 


Dr. Walter B. Jones, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Vocational Teacher 
Education, School of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, begins a year’s 
leave of absence in October to serve as 
Educational Consultant with the European 
Productivity Agency centered in Paris, a 
branch of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, successor to the 
Marshall Plan. His assignment will be 
mainly in Italy, with headquarters in 
Rome, and his program calls for assisting 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
other national authorities in the prepara- 
tion of criteria for selecting and training 
professional staff; determining availability 
of facilities and suitability of location of 
proposed teacher education institutions; and 
advising concerning curricula, libraries, 
and demonstration materials for instruc- 
tion. 

ok « * 


E. M. Claude, Illinois Chief, Trade and 
Industrial Education, will participate in 
the 46th National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago, October 20-24 as chair- 
man of a session on safety in the practical 
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arts. Serving with him as members of a 
leadership team will be Roy Fairbrother, 
Wisconsin State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education; Rupert Evans, Professor, 
Trade & Industrial Education, University 
of Illinois; and W. A. Williams, Indiana 
State Director of Vocational Education. 
*x * *” 


Robert D. Helsby, who received his Doc- 
tor of Education degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity on Sept. 23, has been appointed 
Director of the Industrial Arts division at 
State University College, Oswego, Dr. Fos- 
ter S. Brown, Oswego president, announced 
recently. 

Dr. Helsby was acting director of the 
division during the 1957-58 college year. 
He succeeded Dr. Gordon O. Wilber, re- 
tired division director, who is now organ- 
izing industrial arts programs in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

ok ok * 


C. O. Gottschalk supervises Trade and 
Industrial Education, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Industrial Arts and Business Educa- 
tion at the state level in South Dakota. 
The September JouRNAL erroneously re- 
ported Mr. Gottschalk as responsible only 
for T & I and DE. 


* * * 


T. O. Beach, vo-ag teacher who was 
featured as convention representative of 
his AVA division in the October, ’57 Jour- 
NAL, has resigned as President of the Ari- 
zona State Vocational Association in order 
to accept an ICA assignment as advisor to 
the teacher training staff, University of 
Taipei, Tiawan. Mr. Beach and his fam- 
ily left the States September 1. 

Leon C. Haughton, Tucson, President- 
Elect, has taken office as ASVA President 
and Mrs. Marvin J. Wall, Yuma, is now 
President-Elect. 

_— = 


J. W. Holcomb has succeeded the late 
Lewis B. Taylor as Executive Secretary of 
the Texas Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Asociation. 

» s+ & 


Wm. N. Fenninger, who retired recently 
as Chief of the New York State Education 
Department’s Bureau of Trade and Tech- 
nical Education, has accepted the newly 
created office of Executive Secretary, 
American Technical Education Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Fenninger was honored with the 
New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association’s Medallion Award at the 
time of his retirement. 


Born and educated in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Fenninger served as a teacher at Pratt In- 
stitute from 1931-19. He was with the 
Brooklyn Edison Company from 1919-23 
and at the Rochester Mechanics Institute 
as an instructor from 1923 until 1930 when 
he was appointed Supervisor of Technical 
Education in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. He was named Chief of 
the Bureau in 1949. 


* * * 


William J. Micheels, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed senior advisor on a team 
of technical educators from Dunwoody In- 





Bernice Anderson, assistant to 
Lowell A. Burkett, was in charge 
of the AVA office in Buffalo 


stitute that will assist the government of 
Indonesia in reviewing the progress of tech- 
nical education and making recommenda- 
tions for the future development of voca- 
tional and technical education in addi- 
tional centers. He will work with a Study 
Committee of the Ministry of Education, 
with offices in Bandung. 
* * & 


Dr. H. H. London, AVA President Elect, 
was the featured speaker at the annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Vocational Asso- 
ciation Sept. 27. He will also speak at the 
Four State Industrial Education Confer- 
ence, Pittsburg, Kans., Oct. 10; the Minne- 
sota Industrial Arts and Trade Teachers 
Sections of the Minnesota Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Minneapolis, Oct. 
24; and the Missouri Vocational Associ- 
ation Convention. Kansas City, Nov. 16. 

* * * 

R. Edward Naugher, Program Specialist, 
Agricultural Education, is the newly ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer of the U. S. 
Office of Education Vocational Associa- 
tion. 

. oe 2 

Harry C. Schmid resigned as State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in Minne- 
sota last February 21. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmid are currently in Taiwan, Formosa 
on an ICA assignment. 

a * * 


A. P. Davidson, who is now Emeritus 
Professor, Teacher Education in Agricul- 
ture, Kanas State College, has been suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Raymond J. Agan, formerly 
of Oregon State College. 


¢ = @ 


James Wall, of Waverly, Neb., former 
President of the National Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association, will replace 
Lionel E. Cross as Executive Secretary of 
the organization in the near future. 

Mr. Cross, who has served as Executive 
Secretary for 10 years, was honored at the 
last session of NVATA in Buffalo and pre- 
sented with a set of luggage. 
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Dr. William F. Rasche, who retired as 
Director of the Milwaukee School of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education June 30 is 
the recipient of a special citation from the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. He is the first to be so 
honored. 

The citation salutes Dr. Rasche for 
bringing recognition to his profession 
through pioneering in all aspects of voca- 
tional education; for his accomplishments 
in developing opportunities for out-of- 
school youth and adults; for his devotion to 
education; for his vision, his understanding 
of the relationship of education to the oc- 
cupational needs of the people and his 
warm friendship. 

* * * 

Ralph K. Beamer, Assistant Professor of 
Vocational Industrial Teacher Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, retired Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Beamer had been with the 
University for 18 years as an Area Co- 
ordinator and Teacher Educator. Prior to 
coming to the University he had taught 
auto mechanics in Pittsburgh. 

* * 7 


Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, was the second general 
sesion main speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Indiana Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association Sept. 20. His topic was 
Education for Freedom and Security. 

* * * 


The Idaho State Department of Voca- 
tional Education mailed reprints of Les 
Girls: A New Chapter in the Manpower 
Story with the September issue of IDAHO 
Vo-Ep News. Les Girls was authored by 
Mary S. Resh and originally appeared in 
the February issue of ScHoot LiFe. Addi- 
tional copies of the reprint are available 
from the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 


ARTHUR M. AHALT 

Arthur M. Ahalt, Professor and Head of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Maryland, died September 12. Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1907, he was graduated 
with high honors at the University of 
Maryland and earned his master’s degree 
at Pennsylvania State University. He 
taught vocational agriculture in Maryland 
from 1931 until 1939 when he entered 
service at the University of Maryland. The 
author of many bulletins and numerous 
articles on agricultural education, he was 
also an active member of AVA. 


RONALD W. KENT 

Dr. Ronald W. Kent, retired Director of 
the Essex County Vocational and Technical 
Schools, N. J., died July 19 of a coronary 
occlusion. He was 68. 

A pioneer in the field of vocational edu- 
cation, Dr. Kent left Ohio State University, 
where he was an assistant professor, to go 
to New Jersey as assistant director of 
county vocational schools in 1925. He be- 
came director of the county system in 1944 
and served until his retirement in 1953. 

A Life Member of AVA and an active 
member of the National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts for many years, Dr. 
Kent had also served as a member of the 
faculty at Dunwood Institute in Minne- 
apolis. 
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| Around the Nation— 


AVA-Bureau of Apprenticeship 
And Training Joint 
Committee Meets 


The first meeting of the Joint AVA- 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Committee was 
held in Buffalo August 9. It was one of 
a series of quarterly meetings that have 
been planned to promote closer coordina- 
tion of the work of vocational educators 
and officials of the Bureau. 

AVA Executive Secretary M. D. Mobley 
initiated proceedings with a comment on 
the historic implications of the session. 
W. C. Christensen, Director of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training responded. 

Others in attendance included Lowell A. 
Burkett, AVA Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary; J. F. Ingram, Alabama State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education; 
Robert M. Reese, Director, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Samuel L. Fick, AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Trade and Industrial Education; 
Richard S. Nelson, Program Specialist 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
USOE; and Burr D. Coe, Director, Middle- 
sex County Vocational and Technical High 
Schools, N. J. 

Also, William J. Moore, Special Assist- 
ant to Mr. Christensen; John Shinn, Assist- 
ant to Assistant Secretary Brown, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; C. L. Utterback, Chief, 
Field Operations, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship; and Charles N. Conner, Regional Di- 
rector, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Atlanta. 

Included among discussion items were 
the roles of vocational educators and offi- 
cials of the Bureau; examples of action 
being taken to bring about closer working 
relations; and the need for cooperation and 
coordination at all levels. 

The next meeting of the Joint Committee 
is scheduled for Washington, December 4. 


Hazardous Occupations Orders 
Amended to Exempt 
Student-Learners 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
has announced that certain hazardous oc- 
cupations orders have been amended, ef- 
fective September 23, to exempt student- 
learners enrolled in cooperative vocational 
training programs. These orders set an 18- 
year age minimum for employment in oc- 
cupations declared by the Secretary to be 
hazardous for minors and are issued under 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The new amendments, affecting Orders 
Nos. 5, 8 and 12, will permit 16- and 17- 
year-old student-learners to work part time 
under specified safeguards in cooperative 
vocational education programs in industries 
using certain woodworking and metalwork- 
ing machines. Order No. 5 covers wood- 
working machines and Order No. 8, metal- 
working machines. An exemption already 
applies to student-learners working in some 
occupations covered by Order No. 12, for 
paper-products machines; the current ac- 
tion extends this exemption to all occupa- 
tions covered by that order. 


In addition, exemptions for apprentices, 
already in effect under these three orders, 
have been made uniform. 

The orders were amended as the result 
of evidence and information received at a 
public hearing held in Washington June 
17. The hearing was held after a study was 
made by the Department’s Bureau of La- 
bor Standards at the request of educators 
who believed that a limited exemption 
would step up development of vocational 
education courses. 

Copies of the revised orders may be ob- 
tained from the Department’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 


JOHN FOGARTY GETS SCROLL 
FROM 125 ORGANIZATIONS 


Congressman John E. Fogarty of Rhode 
Island was honored with the presentation 
of a scroll by national representatives of 
some 125 religious, civic, welfare, educa- 
tion, veterans, health and labor organiza- 
tions in Washington, July 29. 

Among those attending were former 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Secretary James P. Mitchell, Department 
of Labor, colleagues in the Congress, and 
Dr. M. D. Mobley. 

The scroll was presented in appreciation 
of Congressman Fogarty’s accomplish- 
ments in the various fields represented by 
these organizations. The presentation was 
made by Harry Bates, President of the 
Bricklayers Union. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE ACTION 
COMMITTEE DEVELOPS 
NEW TAX RETURN PROPOSAL 


A proposal to make available to the 
states 40 per cent of the federal tax on lo- 
cal telephone service for vocational edu- 
cation and sewage treatment construction 
was approved at the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee meeting in Hanover, 
N. H., September 8. 

Under the proposed plan, which Con- 
gress will be asked to consider next year, 
the federal tax law would be amended to 
provide: 

(1) a tax credit to each state of three 
per cent of the federal tax of 10 per cent 
collected within its borders, and 

(2) authority for the Treasury to dis- 
tribute the revenue equivalent of an addi- 
tional one per cent of the 10 per cent fed- 
eral tax to the states that would receive 
less than they are now receiving for grants- 
in-aid for vocational education and sewage 
treatment construction. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson and Governor Lane Dwinell of New 
Hampshire (co-chairmen) made public the 
Committee’s acceptance of the proposal at 
the end of a day of closed conferences. 

“The federal government would be giv- 
ing up $147,000,000 of revenue annually,” 
Mr. Anderson said. “But federal grants for 
vocational education and waste treatment 
projects, running at $86,525,599 annually, 
and the related federal operating responsi- 
bility would cease when the new system 
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goes into effect—making a net loss of 
$60,474,500.” 

Mr. Anderson also said the proposal, 
which revises substantially the bill Presi- 
dent Eisenhower offered to the last session 
of Congress, has Administration approval. 

The President’s rejected measure pro- 
posed a tax credit of four per cent of the 
10 per cent federal tax to every state, to 
enable them to take over vocational edu- 
cation and waste treatement construction 
programs. 

In many states, the four per cent credit 
received would fall far short of the amount 
now realized from federal grants. 

Under the new version, the richer states 
would get only the three per cent tax 
credit, while the poor states would get this 
plus a distribution of the one per cent col- 
lected from all over the country. 

The federal government would relin- 
quish its hold on three per cent of the lo- 
cal telephone tax revenue in each state just 
as fast as the state legislatures voted state 
levies in that amount. 

In addition to Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Dwinell, the following governors (accord- 
ing to newspaper reports) praised the new 
proposals as an important step forward in 
shifting back to the states responsibility 
for programs that now have federal aid: 

LeRoy Collins, Fla.; Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Md.; and Victor E. Anderson, Neb. 

Editor’s Note: What would this proposal 
accomplish? It would cost the federal gov- 
ernment $60,474,500 more than it is now 
spending for grants to states for vocational 
education and sewage treatment construc- 
tion and it would jeopardize the effective- 
ness of vocational education—which is so 
important to our nation’s defense and well 
being. Under the proposed plan, none of 
the tax revenue released to the states would 
be earmarked for vocational education. 


a 


Paul Wilmeth, Salem, Ore., Bill Selden, Harrisburg, Pa., George P. Devoe, Urbana, 


Col. 


AVA-AFFILIATED GROUPS 
REPORT NEW OFFICERS 


AVA divisions and many affiliated or- 
ganizations held elections during the course 
of convention week in Buffalo. 


Listed here are many of the officers who 
have or will soon assume their new respon- 
sibilities. 


Agricultural Education 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: Luther Hardin, 
Searcy, Ark., President; Paul Mechling, 
Lancaster, O., Treasurer; James Wall, 
Waverly, Neb., Executive Secretary; Mel- 
vin P. Adams, Greely, Colo., Vice Presi- 
dent, Region II; and George W. Buchanan, 
Frankfort, Ky., Vice President, Region V. 


TEACHER TRAINERS: R. C. Montgomery, 





Cong. Carl Elliott (D) Ala., receives a gavel and steak hammer made at the 
North George Trade and Vocational School, Clarksville, from Dr. M. D. Mobley, 
AVA Executive Secretary. Looking on are State Directors James L. Patton of 
Kentucky (1), and George Martin, Georgia. 

Congressman Elliott and Senator Lister Hill (D) Ala., co-authored the Natonal 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Cong. Elliott was recognized by AVA for his 
devoted interest in education and, particularly, vocational education. A similar 
gavel and steak hammer were presented to Senator Hill some time ago. 
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Ill., and Melvin L. Barlow, Los Angeles, Calif., meet together. 
assisted with convention coverage. Others who helped include Margaret Scholl, 
Austin, Tex., G. Harold Silvius, East Lansing, Mich.; Russell K. Britton, Denver, 
Photos in this issue are by Jim Weber and Dr. Barlow. 





All four men 


Ala., President; Leo Knuti, Mont., Sec. 


STATE SUPERVISORS: Harry McDonald, 
Md., President; Harold Taylor, Ind., Sec. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION DIVISION OF 
AVA: Carl M. Humphrey, Mo., Vice Pres- 
ident; Lloyd J. Phipps, Secretary. H. R. 
Damisch, Ill., Program Chairman, 1959 
AVA Convention. 


Distributive Education 

DECA, Inc.: Edwin Nelson, Iowa, Pres- 
ident; David Mair, Montana, Secretary; 
H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, Treasurer. Board 
of Trustees: K. Otto Logan, Washington; 
Harry Packer, Delaware; Robert Kozelka. 
Illinois; H. D. Shotwell, Kansas; Norris 
Young, Texas; William B. Runge, New 
Mexico; James Horan, Virginia; Billings 
G. Burlingame, New York; Edwin Nelson, 
Iowa; John Beaumont, D. C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION TEACHERS: Nelle Flynn, At- 
lanta, Ga,, President; George Frack, Find- 
lay, O., Vice President; Robert Klein, N. 
Plainfield, N. J., Secretary; Bill Bennet, 
Artesia, N. M., Treasurer 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE SUPER- 
VISORS OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: John 
Waldeck, Denver, Col., President 


Trade & Industrial 
Education 

WoMEN’s SECTION: Catherine Grant, 
Philadelphia, Pa., President; Grace A. Mar- 
tin, Cleveland, O., Vice President; Anna C. 
Moore, Hartford, Conn., Secretary; Bar- 
bara Fallon, USOE, Treasurer and Mem- 
bership Chairman. Mrs. Margaret B. Flick, 
Schenectady, N. Y., Helen Steinway, Cin- 
cinnati, O., members Board of Governors. 
Mrs. Ruth Lape, Cincinnati, O., AVA Ad- 
vistory Council. 

STATE SUPERVISORS: Rex Sullivan, Ala- 
bama, President; Byrl R. Shoemaker, Ohio, 
Vice President; Joseph Nerden, Connect- 
icut, Secretary-Treasurer 

POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE: Byrl 
Shoemaker, Chairman. 

Home Economics 
Education 

STATE SUPERVISORS: Pauline Stout, West 
Virginia, President; Mrs. Rex Todd With- 
ers, Mich., AVA Advisory Council; Paul- 
ine Drollinger, Wyo., Alternate 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOMEMAKING 
TEACHERS: Mrs. Elizabeth Lo Monaco, 
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North Chicago High School, Chicago, IIl., 
Chairman (to take office Jan., 59) 

TEACHER Epucators: Dr. Elizabeth 
Simpson, Associate Professor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of Illinois, 
Chairman; Dr. Agnes Jones, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Education, Wis- 
consin State College, Secretary; Alberta D. 
Hill, Assistant Professor, Home Economics 
Education, University of Connecticut, 
AVA Advisory Council 


American Technical 
Education Asociation 


Burr D. Coe, N. J., President; Lawrence 
E. Spring, N. Y., Vice President; William 
N. Fenninger, N. Y., Executive Secretary; 
Richard W. Howes, Conn., Treasurer. Jon 
P. Adams, Mich., Warren Seeley, Tenn., 
and Alfred Cambel, Canada, are Board 
Members. 


National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Educators 


Kermit Seefeld, University of California, 
President; Rupert Evans, University of IIli- 
nois, Secretary-Treasurer; Joe L. Reed, 
University of Texas, Trustee. 

Vice Presidents: H. Robert Kinker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Ralph Wahlin, Eastern 
Kentucky State College; Ivan Hostetler, 
North Carolina State College; and Robert 
Reese, Ohio State University. 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


Alabama: K. V. Reagan, Greenville, 
President; Mrs. Thrath C. Curry, Carroll- 
ton, Vice President; Evelyn Cotney, Monte- 
vallo, Secretary-Treasurer; Troy C. Tullis, 
Montgomery, Assistant Secretary - Treas- 
urer. 

* * * 

Arkansas: Howard Keeling, Newark, 
President; Grant Collar, Little Rock, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Vice Presidents: Eliza- 
beth Bryson, Prescott, Home Economics; 
Frances Thrasher, Prescott, Guidance; 
Conway Wilson, North Little Rock, T & I; 
Ernest Rush, Little Rock, Industrial Arts; 
Horace Hubbard, Little Rock, Vocational 
Rehabilitation; Raymond Meadows, Para- 
gould, Distributive Education. 

om ca * 

California (DE): John H. Linn, Pasa- 
dena, President; Jack Hill, Fresno, Vice 
President; Lysle Albro, Torrence, Vice 
President; Norman Eisen, Whittier, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Oo oa * 

California (Home Economics): M. Cath- 
erine Welsh, Orange, President; Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Gerken, Anaheim, Secretary; Bessie 
Miller, Anaheim, Treasurer; Carlene Rose, 
Fresno, President Elect; Dolores Bonander, 
Selma, Secretary Elect. 

oF oa * 

California (Industrial Education): Jack 
E. Reynolds, Sacramento, President; Clif- 
ford G. Dobson, Los Angeles, President 
Elect; E. T. Barnett, Stockton, Vice Presi- 
dent; Lee D. Bodkin, Los Angeles, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Dan C. Lopez, San Jose, 
Editor; Ralph Bohn, San Jose, Business 
Manager. 

a oa * 

Colorado: Mrs. Pauline Bateman, Grand 
Junction, President; John Towles, Gunni- 
son, Secretary; Carl Prior, Denver, Treas- 
urer. 
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Florida: Horace D. Oliver, Hialeah, 
President; Katie Barrineau, Pensacola, 
President Elect; Mrs. Sara Comer, Talla- 
hassee, Secretary; Jack P. McClellan, Tal- 
lahassee, Treasurer. Vice Presidents: Vin- 
cent M. Jones, Live Oak, Agriculture; Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Mondheim, St. Petersburg, 
Business Education; Marion N. West, Hol- 
lywood, Distributive Education; Charlotte 
Nicholas, Tampa, Home Economics; Harry 
H. Beasley, Tampa, Rehabilitation; Jess 
R. Leach, Orlando, T & I. 


* * * 


Georgia: J. H. Mitchell, Athens, Presi- 
dent; A. L. Winter, Griffin, Secretary; T. G. 
Walters, Atlanta, Treasurer. Vice Presi- 
dents: R. E. Tanner, Twin City, Agricul- | 
ture; Ruth Tanner, Porterdale, Home Eco- 
nomics; H. O. Carlton, Clarkesville, T & I; 
Dell Morris, Albany, Distributive Educa- 
tion; Nina Herrington, Nunez, Business 
Education; Hugh Bryan, Atlanta, Rehabili- 
tation; John F. Clonts, Jr., Powder Springs, 
Industrial Arts. 

a * ~ 

Illinois (Agriculture): Ray Dunn, Gales- 
burg, President; Harold Drake, Waterloo, 
Vice President; Keith McGuire, Polo, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

* ok 7 


Massachusetts: Mario Pellegrini, Spring- 
field, President; Helen M. Moran, Dor- 
chester, Vice President; Milo R. Bacon, 
Norwood, Secretary; James R. Westall, 
Waltham, Treasurer; John I. Lusk, Co- 
ordinator. 

. * * 

Michigan (Local Administrators): Henry 
J. Van Wezel, Bay City, President; Richard 
C. Fell, Pontiac, Vice President; Frank J. 
Lowry, Benton Harbor, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 

” a ~ 

Michigan (Vocational Coordinators): 
Harold Walper, Monroe, President; James 
Voyce, Grand Rapids, Vice President; 
Louise McFarlane, East Detroit, Secretary; 
John Fritz, Comstock, Treasurer. 

” * ok 


Mississippi: Beatrice Campbell, Leland, 
President; E. E. Gross, Hattiesburg, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Vice Presidents: R. A. 
Luter, Jr., Indianola, Agriculture; W. S. 
Cobb, Pascagoula, T & I; Mrs. Anna 
Wheeler Phillips, Brookhaven, Home Ec. 

x a * 


Montana: Esther Buchanan, Choteau, 
President; Patricia Morgan, Laurel, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Vice Presidents: Reva Wil- 
son, Drummond, Home Economics; Don 
Freebury, Livingston, Agriculture; Glen 
Palmer, Glendive, Distributive Education; 
Dick Mattson, Kalispell, Guidance; Wil- 
liam Korizek, Helena, T & I. 


* * * 


North Carolina: Salvatore Del Mastro, 
Sanford, President; Mrs. Mary L. Smith, 
Asheville, President Elect; R. S. Dunham, 
Cary, Secretary-Treasurer. Vice Presi- 
dents: Bruce B. Roberts, High Point, T & 
I; V. B. Hairr, Jamesville, Agriculture; 
Mrs. Anita Hobson Reese, Boonville, 
Home Economics; Alton Wright, Wilming- 
ton, Distributive Education. 

of k ok 


Ohio (Agriculture): John T. Starling, 








Lima, President; Paul Eckler, Norwalk, 








Vice President; John Freker, Kenton, Sec- 
retary; Joe Kersey, Lebanon, Treasurer. 
+ - 7 


Utah: Erschel Shepherd, Provo, Presi- 
dent; Earl S. Lunt, Salt Lake City, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Vice Presidents: Wallace 
Burt, Salt Lake City, T & I; Raymond N. 
Jiacoletti, Heber City, Distributive Educa- 
tion; Eimo Hoyt, Kamas, Agriculture; 
David S. Gailey, Layton, Industrial Arts; 
Emma K. Maughan, Home Economics. 

* om * 

Virgin Islands: Lena E. Abel, St. Croix, 
President; Elizabeth Michael, St. Thomas, 
Vice President; David Monsanto, St. Thom- 
as, Secretary-Treasurer; Samuel Whitaker, 
St. Croix, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: 
Eirno S. Ritter, St. Croix, Board of Di- 
rectors; Jane E. Tuitt, St. Thomas, Board 
of Directors. 

* * 

Wyoming: Joseph L. Williams, Green 
River, President; Ivan Snell, Lovell, Pres- 
ident Elect; W. F. Lindsey, Glenrock, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Vice Presidents: Jim 
Durkee, Douglas, Agriculture; Jewell Vau- 
drey, Wheatland, Home Economics; Rob- 
ert Bush, Casper, T & I; E. F. Clark, River- 
ton, Industrial Arts; Grant Boyles, Casper, 
Distributive Education. 


Books— 


Gregg Typing, One Year Course, by 
John L. Rowe, Alan C. Lloyd and Harold 
H. Smith. Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 200 pages, 
$2.88. 

Presenting an extension of features of 
the preceding edition, this book covers a 
complete course in developing typing 
skill. 

* * * 

Technical Education in the Nuclear 
Age, by Christy Arthur Wiken. Epsilon 
Pi Tau, Inc., University Station, Box 3111, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, 1958. 15 pages. 

This address was presented at the 
Founders Day banquet in 1957 in honor 
of Dr. Robert Thompson of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education of New 
York University, pointing out that the 
more sophisticated technology becomes, the 
greater the need for craftsmen and tech- 
nicians. The author discusses industry as 
an educational force, with reference to 
his connection with Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

+ * * 

Constructing an Astronomical Telescope, 
by G. Mathewson. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y., 1957. 100 pages, $3.00. 

This work is designed for those inter- 
ested in astronomy who wish to possess 
an astronomical telescope without great 
expense as well as for those seeking a fas- 
cinating hobby. 

* * ok 

Choosing a Business Career, by William 
Selden and Mary Ellen Oliverio. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y., 1958. 47 pages, 33 
cents (25 cents to schools). 

Through the use of case histories this 
booklet describes training required for vari- 
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ous jobs—stenographic, secretarial, cleri- 
cal, accounting, selling and others—offer- 
ing many helpful tips to students and ad- 
visers. 

* * * 

Public Relations for Vocational Agri- 
culture, by V. R. Cardozier. Demeter 
Books, P. O. Box 8645, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, 1958. 213 pages, $3.75. 

This handbook for the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture has been prepared to 
document the necessity for a sound pro- 
gram of public relations. 

* OK * 

Understanding Your Car, by Samuel C. 
Beeler. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1958. 128 pages, 
$1.20. 

Prepared for driver training instruction 
as well as industrial arts classes, this text 
includes job assignment sheets, exploded 
drawings and sectional views. 

* * * 

Machine Woodworking, by Robert E. 
Smith. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1958. 203 pages. 

This third edition includes new sections 
on the radial saw, portable router, portable 
shaper, portable electric drill, and port- 
able electric saws. 

* x OK 

Motor Service’s Automotive Encyclo- 
pedia, edited by Jud Purvis and William K. 
Toboldt. Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc., 1322 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. $7.95. 

This complete automotive library teaches 
fundamental principles of operation and 
basic service procedures. It describes in 
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non-technical language and shows by illus- 
tration how car parts and units are con- 
structed, how they work, possibilities of 
trouble, and what is required to get top 
performance in power, speed, economy and 
safety. It covers all parts of all cars built 
during the past 25 years. 
* * * 


Comptometer Course for Business Train- 
ing. Comptometer Corporation, 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, Ill., 1958. 176 pages, 
$2.60, hard cover; $1.60, workbook style. 

Basic elements of this high school text 
may be given in 10 classroom periods. 

* * * 

New’ English-Russian and _ Russian- 
English Dictionary, by M. A. O’Brien. 
Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y., 1958. 366 pages, $2.00. 

Useful for the student or traveler, this 
pocket-sized phrase book has over 1,200 
useful phrases and sentences with phonetic 
transcriptions which can be read at sight. 

* ed * 


Exploring Home and Family Living, by 
Henrietta Fleck, Louise Fernandez, and 
Elizabeth Munves. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958. 395 pages, 
$4.60. 

The main object of this basic text in gen- 
eral homemaking is to give students a clear 
understanding of the responsibilities of 
family living and the relation it bears to life 
in society as a whole. 

. se + 

Activities Handbook for Business Teach- 
ers—Clubs, Plays and Projects, by Helen 
Hinkson Green. Gregg Publishing Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., 1958. 369 pages, $5.00. 

This practical work covers professional 
duties and extra-curricular activities, com- 
mercial clubs, projects, contests, public re- 
lations, fund raising and other fields. 

*” * * 

General Office Practice, by Fred C. 
Archer, Raymond F. Brecker and John 
C. Frakes. Gregg Publishing Div., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., 1958. 504 pages, $3.64. 

Planned to help teachers meet pressures 
from business for improved clerical train- 
ing, here is a business-centered textbook 
featuring procedures as they actually exist 
in today’s office and emphasizing human 
relations. 

” * * 

College Secretarial Procedures, by Irene 
Place and Charles B. Hicks. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 1958. 
502 pages. 

Written for the college-level secretarial 
student, this text, revised and brought up 
to date, may also be used as a reference for 
secretaries on the job. 

*” x * 


Mathematical Tables and Formulae, by 
F. J. Camm. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y., 1958. 
144 pages, $2.75. 

This handy compendium brings together 
for easy reference the most frequently con- 
sulted arithmetical, trigonometrical and 
algebraic tables and formulae for use in 
business and science and for practical home 
reference. 





AVA RESOLUTIONS, 1958 
(Continued from page 30) 


Appreciation to the Orchestra under 
Carroll C. Geiger 


Whereas, the AVA is indebted to Mr. 
Carroll C. Geiger, music supervisor of the 
Buffalo schools and the talented personnel 
composing the orchestra, and 

Whereas, the inspiring and generous con- 
cert provided by the orchestra exemplified 
the fine quality of cooperation exemplified 
by the Buffalo schools; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our appreciation to all those partici- 
pating in this musical feature of our 52nd 
Annual Convention. 


Appreciation to the Seachanters 


Whereas, the AVA is indebted to the 
Seachanters under the able direction of 
Earl Richey, First Class usician, United 
States Navy, and 


Whereas, the outstanding and inspiring 
rendition of selections provided by the 
group exemplified the excellent quality and 
unusual degree of cooperation by the Unit- 
ed States Navy; 

Therefore, Bt It Resolved, that AVA of- 
ficers, hte Executive Committee, and mem- 
bers express appreciation to the Ship offi- 
cers and the crew and to all the commer- 
cial exhibitors for their participation in the 
52nd Annual Convention. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to all those 
fine men of the Navy Seachanters who 
participated in this musical feature of our 
52nd Annual Convention. 


Appreciation to Congress 


Whereas, the National Congress has ap- 
proved the full amount of federal funds 
authorized under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act, and 


Whereas, in recent years substantial in- 
creases in the appropriations for vocational 
education have been approved, and 

Whereas, there is great need for the 
further development of vdcational educa- 
tional education in all of its branches, and 


Whereas, vocational educators through- 
out the nation are grateful to many persons 
and organizations for their support of 
increased federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation purposes; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we ex- 
press our sincere thanks and appreciation 
to members of Congress, to organizations 
and their representatives, and to individ- 
uals who have given their full support in 
obtaining increased federal funds for voca- 
tional education, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we encour- 
age all vocational personnel to continue to 
be diligent in their efforts to see that fed- 
eral funds are used wisely and effectively. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mary Lee 
Hurt, Home Economics; H. M. Hamlin, 
Agriculture; W. H. Hutchens, Business Ed- 
ucation; Mary V. Marks, Distributive Edu- 
cation; C. E. Cooper, Guidance; I. Hos- 
tetler, Industrial Arts; F. Martin, Trade & 
Industrial Education, and J. T. Nerden, 
Chairman (T & I). 
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Future job safety is your responsibility... 
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And De Walt’ has the safest record in industry! 
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You need these exclusive operating safety features: A— Simpler, safer top-side cutting with exclusive safety guard. 
See your mark and your saw. B— Power brake stops saw in 4 seconds for added safety. C—Safety key switch pre- 
vents unauthorized use. D—De Walt becomes tilting arbor shaper with exclusive shaper guard—gives 50% more 
shapes per cutter. Combines 12 basic power tools. Builds into workbench, gives safer straight-line handling. 





Train your students on an AMF De Walt—preferred in machines. De Walt’s the saw your students will later use! 
both home and industry for accuracy, versatility — plus - 
7 4 . 2 popular sizes for schools...GW-I, 14 hp, 10” size for 
the safest record of performance. Arm raises, lowers, ; : cay ee : 
industrial arts...GA-N, 3 hp, 12”-14” size for vocational 


swings 360°. Motor and saw ride on arm, rotate 360°, 
tilt downward past 90°. Powerfu! direct-drive motor 
accommodates any circular tool, saves cost of separate 


training. 
See your supplier or send for FREE BOOKLET. 
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DeWalt, Dept. AVJ-98, Lancaster, Pa., Division of AMERICAN MACHINE & FounprY COMPANY 


(0 Please send me FREE BOOKLET on Job-Tested Safety Cutting Methods 
(0 Please send information on De Walt 16mm sound classroom film 
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At Oscar Frommel Smith H.S., South Norfolk,Va. they 
Teach With Tools That Industry Uses 


Oscar Frommel Smith High School develops student skills 
and trade techniques useful in the shops and building trades 
at the Norfolk shipbuilding center. And according to Edward 
Radke, Vocational Department Chairman, “‘We give students 
practical work on the same Delta Tools they will be using later 
on in industry.”’ The school’s most recent purchase of Delta 
Tools included seven new Delta 11’’ Metal Lathes for the 
Machine Shop. 

Delta Power Tools are practical, rugged, and safe—the 
most widely used power tools in general industry—that’s 
why over 72% of U. S. schools teaching shop teach with 
Delta Tools. And because Delta is the world’s most com- 
plete line (53 machines, 240 models, over 1300 accessories) 
you get the right tool for teaching every wood and metal- 
working operation. 

Delta’s leadership is based not only on quality tools but 
on the highest type of cooperation and helpful service given 
by all Delta Dealers. Your nearby Delta Dealer is listed 
under ““TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages . . . call him or stop 
in and see the full line of Delta wood and metalworking tools. 





BIG CAPACITY DELTA 20” BAND SAW is used for big projects 
in the Delta-equipped Wood Shop. Delta tools are used in all 
three shops because at Oscar Fromme! Smith (as in all schools) ’ 
student safety is of prime importance. 

DELTA POWER TOOLS 


FREE Delta Industrial Catalog another fine product by & 
Get all the facts on Delta wood and metalworking fools PLUS 
helpful teaching aids for industrial arts instruction. Write to: F oO C kK Wi e | i 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Div., N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 








